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THE  HEART  OF  THE  MOOR 

By  BEATRICE   CHASE 
Price  2s. 

The  Academy. — "No  one  who  knows  the  Moor  well  from  Ash- 
burton  to  Believer  and  from  Believer  to  Cranmere  Pool  can  afford 
to  leave  these  pages  unread.  .  .  .  Miss  Chase  has  stood  on  Dream 
Tor  and  looked  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Moor,  and  something  of 
the  mystic  joy  of  that  vision  has  left  an  almost  magical  impression, 
rare  and  subtle,  upon  her  work.  .  .  .  She  has  written  a  book  as 
sweet  and  haunting  as  '  A  Bachelor  in  Arcady.'  " 

The  Birtninsham  Daily  Gazette.—"  Miss  Chase  is  moor  mad. 
She  loves  the  moor  with  a  pantheistic  ferocity.  .  .  .  She  loves  her 
Dartmoor  folk  too  as  she  loves  every  moorland  thing  ;  she  writes  of 
them  lovingly  as  a  mother  might  record  the  doings  of  her  children, 
...  It  is  a  book  with  something  to  interest  you  or  amuse  you  or  set 
you  wondering  on  every  page." 

The  Munchester  Courier. — "  With  a  heart  full  of  love  for  their 
seeming  oddities,  she  has  written  of  their  joys  and  griefs,  their  long- 
ings and  disappointments,  their  little  twisted  comedies  and  the 
brooding  shadows  which  hang  over  thewild  windswept  spaces.  .  .  . 
It  is  an  unusual  story,  not  undeserving  of  mention  in  the  same 
breath  as  '  Lorna  Doone.'  " 

The  Dublin  Daily  Express.—"  No  one  who  has  read  in  these 
pages  of  '  The  man  with  the  iron  mask '  will  ever  forget  either 
the  author  or  the  book.  Miss  Chase  may  be  moor-mad,  genius  may 
be  akin  to  madness.  There  is,  however,  rare  and  high  art  in  her 
insanity." 

The  ClaritH. — "  She  is  'moor  mad,'  a  nature  lover  to  her  finger 
tips,  and  is  able  to  overcome  the  constitutional  shyness  of  the 
Dartmoor  folk  so  that  they  regard  her  as  one  of  themselves.  Her 
book  contains  some  of  the  most  sympathetic  descriptions  of  this  west 
country  beauty  spot  that  we  remember  to  have  come  across.  These 
people,  their  stones  and  humours,  their  dogs  and  their  babies,  the 
work  of  the  land  and  the  writer's  love  for  her  home  and  its  setting, 
form  a  book  of  singular  power." 

The  Devon  and  Exeter  Gazette.—"  One  of  the  best  books  dealing 
with  the  uplands  of  Devon  that  it  has  been  our  lot  to  read.  From 
start  to  finish  the  volume  breathes  the  air  of  Dartmoor,  and  on  every 
page  the  reader  comes  across  one  or  other^of  those  folk  so  well  known 
to  frequenters  of  the  moor.  When  the  authoress  breaks  into  dialect 
there  is  no  doubt  about  its  being  the  real  thing.  ...  It  is  a  book  of 
Dartmoor  in  every  sense  of  the  word." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "  The  book  is  a  notable  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  Dartmoor — convincing,  vivid,  and  loveable.  .  .  . 
Wind,  sun,  storm  and  shadow  play  on  the  moor  in  these  delightful 
pages.  .  .  .  Light  touches  everywhere  prove  how  deep  and  accurate 
is  the  author's  knowledge.'' 

The  Cork  Constitution. — "Verily  she  gets  the  very  soul  and 
inspiration  of  the  whole  moorland  into  her  pages.  .  .  .  Other  writers 
have  given  it  merely  as  background  to  their  human  stories  .  .  .  but 
here  Dartmoor  itself  is  the  centre  of  interest  that  makes  the  moor  a 
haunting  reality  to  the  reader  of  this  distinctive  book." 

The  Neiu  York  Titties. — "  Miss  Chase  has  proved  her  temerity  to 
be  justifiable.  She  shows  us  Dartmoor  from  a  new  standpoint.  .  .  . 
She  makes  her  reader  not  only  understand  but  share  her  love  for  the 
moor,  and  understand  too  why  the  inhabitants  of  tiny  Graystone 
were  all  so  fond  of  her." 


THE  DARTMOOR  WINDOW  AGAIN 

A  NEW  BOOK  WITH  SIX  NEW  PLATES 
CONTENTS 

ONCE  MORE,  THE  POSTMAN— MR.  BLUEJACKET  AGAIN— A 
WHITE  AND  GOLD  DAY— COTTAGES-BIRDS-SUMMER  RAIN 
—THE  DEMON  OF  THE  DARTMOOR  WINDOW— THE  BOGS- 
DARTMOOR  FASHIONS— THE  SMALL  CHILD,  etc. 

Gltbe. — "  A  new  volume  of  charming  and  graceful  reflections." 

Contewp*rary  Revieiv.—"  Miss  Chase  is  at  her  best  in  direct  description,  and  of  this 
there  is  a  great  deal  in  this  volume." 

IVesiminsUr  Gazet/e.—"  There  is  nothing  hackneyed  or  derivative  in  Miss  Chase's 
writing.  She  is  spontaneous,  high-spirited,  splendid  in  her  enjoyment  of  life.  She  may 
delight  in  Dartmoor,  but  she  would  delight  in  anything.  It  is  not  so  much  the  place  we 
enjoy  in  her  book  as  her  own  company." 

Ladies'  Field. — "  That  moorland  writer  of  much  understanding,  Miss  Beatrice  Chase, 
will  give  her  countless  readers  great  pleasure  in  her  new  book.  .  .  .  Once  more  we  find 
ourselves  transported  out  of  the  world  of  worry  into  exquisite  wind-swept  spaces  of  land 
and  sky,  with  simple  folk  living  in  humble,  peaceful  happiness.  It  is  so  pleasant  to 
renew  acquaintance  with  old  friends :  Mr.  Bluejacket,  that  gallant  and  cheery  ex-tar  ; 
the  Gracious  Lady;  the  Rainbow  Maker,  and  others.  In  the  spell  laid  on  us  by  Miss 
Chase  we  forget  the  stern  realities  of  modern  life  and  just  bask  in  the  golden  sunshine." 

Evening  Telegraph.  —  "Another  series  of  delightful  Dartmoor  sketches,  which  will 
appeal  to  a  very  large  circle  of  her  friends.  There  is  the  same  simplicity,  charm,  kindly 
humour,  and  observation  as  in  the  other  volumes,  and  real  refreshment  from  the  turmoil 
of  life  can  be  got  from  them.  There  is  a  very  charming  plan  for  the  building  of 
cottages  by  the  rich,  even  if  they  do  not  pay,  which  may  be  unsound  economically  ; 
but  one  could  do  with  less  of  economics  if  there  were  more  real  kindness  to  make  up 
for  them." 

Sketch.  —"  Beatrice  Chase  has  completed  a  sixth  book  on  her  beloved  Dartmoor,  and 
filled  it  full  of  character,  village  humour,  and  of  mellow  geniality.  John  Oxenham 
once  made  her  the  theme  of  his  romance  '  My  Lady  of  the  Moor,"  and  in  its  modest 
and  unconscious  way  this  new  book  explains  why." 

Daily  Graphic. — "  From  her  old-world  haven  of  peace  nestling  amongst  West  Country 
hills  on  a  great  moorland  district,  Beatrice  Chase  has  sent  us  out  another  of  her 
inimitable  books  on  Dartmoor  and  its  quaint  folk." 

Punch. — "  If  you  share  my  own  happy  memories  of  a  volume  of  country  life  sketches 
called  'Through  a  Dartmoor  Window,'  you  will  call  it  cheerful  news  that  Miss  Beatrice 
Chase  has  been  encouraged  te  re-open  her  m.T.gic  casement  and  give  us  a  companion 
book." 

Btokman. — "Those  who  met  Mr.  Bluejacket  in  the  earlier  volume  will  be  delighted 
to  meet  that  treasure  of  a  man  again  in  these  pages.  The  Postman,  the  Banker,  the 
Farmer,  the  villagers  and  the  children — they  are  here,  so  to  speak,  in  their  every-day 
clothes ;  and  Dartmoor  itself  is  here  in  her  every-day  clothes  too.  Miss  Chase  has  some 
wise  words  to  say  on  cottages  and  on  the  delight  of  contributing  homes  for  the  people  of 
the  land.  To  build  or  rebuild  a  cottage  for  a  workman  is  '  one  of  the  greatest  joys  in 
life.'  '  There  is  no  natural  gift  so  precious  to  give  as  a  home.  They  pay  innumerable 
riches  every  day  of  the  year  to  any  one  with  a  human  heart.'  " 

Lady's  Pictorial. — "  Sequels  are  so  often  a  sadness  to  the  spirit,  a  drag  upon  the 
expectant  mind,  that  the  mere  sight  of  that  word  '  again  '  in  a  book  title  gives  us  an 
embarrassed  sense  of  impending  disappointment,  but  Miss  Beatrice  Chase  was  sure  of 
us.  When  she  first  wrote  describing  life  as  she  saw  it  '  Through  a  Dartmoor  Window,' 
she  roped  in  readers  from  all  points  of  th«  compass.  So  the  new  book  takes  its  place  on 
the  bookstalls  and  in  the  booksellers'  shops  with  a  comfortable  certainty  that  kindly 
hands  will  pick  it  up  with  eager  welcome." 
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AUTHOR'S    NOTE 

White  Knights  on  Dartmoor  and  Tales  of  my  Knights 
and  Ladies  are  now  recalled  from  circulation  and  this 
book  will  take  the  place  of  both.  It  contains  the 
essential  matter  from  the  other  two,  besides  the  end 
of  each  Knight  who  appeared  in  Tales.  There 
is  also  some  new  matter  hitherto  unpublished  in  any 
form  and  it  is  to  be  considered  the  permanent  hand- 
book of  the  Crusade.  Now  that  war  is  over  I  do  not 
wish  to  receive  new  Knights  or  Ladies.  The  strength 
of  one  woman  is  only  limited  and  I  have  carried  on 
the  Crusade  at  great  personal  cost.  I  feel  I  have 
earned  my  rest. 

No  more  names  will  be  added  to  the  Roll  behind 
the  statue  of  St.  Michael. 

Any  name  will  be  added  at  any  time  to  the  Book  of 
the  Dead. 

No  more  Guardian  Ladies  will  be  enrolled. 

The  frontispiece  of  this  book,  in  a  superior  form 
and  printed  in  colour,  can  be  had  for  Qd.,  post  free, 
from  Venton. 

Interiors  and  exteriors  of  Venton  can  be  had  as 
post  cards,  artistically  printed,  price  l|d.  each,  plus 
postage  which  varies  according  to  number  required. 
Prepayment  is  not  necessary.  There  are  twelve 
different  post  cards,  but  the  set  need  not  be  taken. 
Single  ones  are  supplied,  also  any  number  of  each. 

The  badge,  in  silver,  is  3s.  9d.,  post  free. 

Venton  House, 

Widecombe-in-the-MooVf 
Ashhurton,  Devon, 
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COMPLETED    TALES    OF    MY 
KNIGHTS   AND    LADIES 

CHAPTER  I 

HOW  THE  NEWS  REACHED  VENTON 

In  winter,  our  mail  arrives  soon  after  8  a.m. 

By  that  hour,  therefore,  we  have  both  breakfasted 
and  I  have  done  quite  a  good  day's  work. 

Newspapers  are  delivered  by  post.  There  is  no 
other  way  of  procuring  them.  London  papers  are 
consequently  a  day  old  before  they  reach  us. 

November  the  11th  was  also  a  Monday,  which 
means  additionally  stale  news.  So  it  was  not  till 
after  it  was  actually  signed  that  we  even  knew  the 
hour  limit  for  the  armistice. 

The  Rainbow  Maker,  on  opening  the  paper,  an- 
nounced that  this  very  morning  was  the  time  limit 
and  expressed  a  passionate  yearning  for  news.  A 
telegram  was  accordingly  despatched  to  an  old  friend 
at  Archbishop's  House,  Westminster,  requesting  a 
wire  as  soon  as  the  news,  either  way,  came  in. 

We  then  settled  down  to  our  usual  morning  routine. 
Mondays  always  bring  a  specially  heavy  mail  because 
there  is  no  Sunday  delivery  here. 

In  winter,  I  work  in  the  Dartmoor  Window  room, 
with  my  back  to  a  large  fire,  and  my  face  to  the 
window. 
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That  morning,  the  fat  blue  jug  contained  vivid, 
orange-gold  chrysanthemums  and  the  Rainbow 
Maker  inhabited  the  Window  all  the  morning,  attired 
in  a  blue  silk  quilted  morning  gown,  exactly  the 
shade  of  the  china. 

It  was  a  still  gray  day,  mild  and  calm  :  a  day 
which  was  like  a  soft  gray  dove  with  folded  wings. 
There  were  no  outstretched  mist-pinions  on  any  tor. 
Honeybags,  Chinkwell,  Bonehill,  Hamildown  all 
stood,  clear  against  the  sky,  swathed  in  russet  to 
their  iron-gray  chins. 

My  Lily  secretary  sat,  as  usual,  opposite  to  me,  with 
her  dainty  little  machine,  taking  down  letters  as  I 
dictated. 

Mr.  Bluejacket  was  serenely  turning  out  my  bed- 
room and  the  Junior  Bluejacket — another  treasure 
of  the  Navy,  a  Devonian  L.S.  from  H.M.S.  Lion  when 
she  was  flagship — flashed  about  on  a  variety  of  jobs 
such  as  coal  fetching,  lamp  trimming  and  washing  up. 

We  all  carried  on  till  11.30,  and  at  that  hour  the 
Junior  Bluejacket  returned  from  a  temporary  absence 
announcing  calmly,  "  War  is  over.  Miss." 

We  stared,  stunned.  There  was  no  telegram. 
We  asked  him  how  he  knew.  And  then — if  you  can 
dimly  imagine  anything  more  perfect — it  transpired 
that  the  news  had  been  brought  by  The  Small 
Child. 

Those  of  you  who  have  read  my  second  Dartmoor 
Window  book  will  remember  him,  and  he  is  also  the 
hero  of  "  The  Great  Game  "  poem  in  Gorseblossoms. 

At  first  we  feared  to  believe  it.  It  appeared,  too, 
that  he  had  heard  it  from  another  child  "  on  the 
road." 

We  decided  to  send  the  Lily  Secretary  hurtling 
lo  the  village  for  telegrams,  ours  or  anyone  else's. 
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We  were  not  particular.  She  was  implored  to  return 
on  her  bicycle  for  greater  speed. 

She  was  very  quick.  I  met  her  at  the  gate  outside 
the  chapel  and  her  words  were  "  Armistice  signed. 
Hostilities  have  ceased."  There  was  no  doubt. 
The  Small  Child  had  been  an  accurate  messenger. 

I  returned  to  the  Dartmoor  Window  to  tell  the 
Rainbow  Maker  and  the  Bluejackets.  My  feeling 
was  one  of  stupefaction,  and  then  a  sense  of  un- 
utterable weariness.  How  anyone  could  shout  and 
laugh  and  sing  passes  my  understanding.  My  first 
conscious  collected  thought  was,  "  Thank  God,  all 
my  men  are  out  of  danger  at  last."  My  next  was, 
"  Thank  God  for  the  silence  on  the  western  front." 
The  worst  torture  of  war  has  been  the  incessant 
noise  of  the  guns. 

Then  I  went  into  chapel  and  shut  myself  m. 

It  was  at  that  point  that  I  felt  the  first  almost 
overpowering  impulse  to  tears,  but  I  fought  the 
impulse  till  night  when  it  passed.  First,  I  said  the 
Te  Deum.  Outwardly  and  apparently  I  was  alone. 
But  I  knew  that  countless  flashes  of  loving  thoughts 
were  circling  round  me  and  filling  the  chapel  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  I  could  not  count  the  numbers 
who  subsequently  wrote  saying,  when  they  first 
heard  the  news,  their  first  involuntary  thought  flew 
to  me  and  the  chapel.  I  could  feel  the  gathering 
there  of  the  spirits  of  my  Knights,  living  and  dead. 

Then  I  looked  at  the  beautiful  white  panel  bearing 
the  names  in  gold  of  a  chosen  few.  I  looked  at  the 
twin  panel  bearing  the  priceless  war  relics  which  have 
been  in  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  death  on  land  and 
sea,  and  again  I  tried  to  realise  that  it  was  really 
over. 

Next,  one  individual  Knight  after  another,  in  every 
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part  of  the  world,  began  flashing  through  my  memory 
in  rapid  succession,  and  they  brought  with  them 
another  stupefying  discovery — that  not  one  of  my 
Flower  had  fallen  and  not  one  had  broken  his  vow. 
In  the  midst  of  incredible  danger  and  hells  of  tempta- 
tion, they  had  been  kept  safe  and  unstained. 

After  lunch,  just  as  I  was  setting  out  to  send  two 
telegrams,  the  bells  began.  They  were  not  the 
swung  bells  but  only  the  chimes.  Still  they  were 
our  own  dear  bells,  speaking  at  last  and  telling  the 
stupendous  tidings  to  the  breathess  listening  moor. 

I  opened  the  door  so  that  the  Rainbow  Maker 
could  hear  and  went  to  send  my  telegrams.  I  felt 
I  must  greet  my  two  Grand  Knights  who  represented 
each  Service.  To  "  Taffrail "  at  the  Admiralty  I 
said,  "  Hearty  congratulations  on  and  endless  thanks 
for  your  share  in  bringing  victory  and  Peace. 
Beatrice." 

To  my  Hero  of  the  Rose,  safe  in  England,  I  said 
much  the  same  except  that  I  signed  it  "  My  Lady  of 
the  Roses." 

Let  it  be  recorded  that  my  morning  telegram  for 
news  was  not  delivered  at  Archbishop's  House  till 
the  following  evening,  and  even  Taffrail  at  the 
Admiralty  did  not  receive  his  till  next  day.  This 
gives  some  idea  of  the  congestion  in  the  Post  Offices. 

Then  I  went  to  the  church,  the  grand  old  "  cathedral 
of  the  moor,"  and  looked  in  on  a  touching  sight. 
Master  Bluejacket,  Mr.  Bluejacket's  youngest  treasure, 
aged  sixteen,  was  bravely  ringing  the  bells  by  means 
of  the  little  wooden  frame  full  of  ropes  called  "  the 
chimes." 

Five  small  children  looked  on.  They  were  the 
Small  Child,  his  two  little  sisters,  another  little  girl 
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and  her  somewhat  larger  brother.  I  was  the  only 
adult  present.  Master  Bluejacket,  never  pausing, 
greeted  me  with  a  blissful  grin  and  remarked  that  no 
grown-up  believed  the  news,  but  that  "  Tommy  to  the 
forge  "  had  started  the  bells,  and  when  recalled  to 
his  work  had  begged  the  less  tied  Master  Bluejacket, 
who  is  a  Sea  Scout,  to  "  carry  on." 

Master  Bluejacket  accordingly  took  off  his  jacket, 
hung  his  watch  on  a  hook  and  turned  to,  saying  he 
would  keep  it  up  till  three  o'clock,  and  he  did  without 
one  pause,  remarking  at  intervals  with  the  same 
smile,  "  I  hope  it's  true." 

Next  morning,  when  the  official  news  came,  all 
the  adults  felt  very  much  ashamed  of  their  unbelief, 
while  Master  Bluejacket  and  "  Tommy  to  the  forge  " 
were  glad  and  will  be  glad  to  their  lives'  ends  that 
they  two  boys  were  the  first  to  tell  the  unique  tidings 
to  the  waiting  moor  and  to  incredulous  humanity. 

Thus  the  news  of  the  greatest  victory  in  history 
was  brought  to  us  by  a  little  child,  image  of  that 
Other  Little  Child  Who  came  to  proclaim  Peace. 


CHAPTER  II 

REMEMBRANCE 

As  the  hours  of  that  unique  day  glided  past  to  the 
west,  each  brought  new  flashes  of  joy — the  minor 
joys  of  peace. 

At  tea  time  came  the  thought  of  the  finished  food 
shortage.  Even  though  rationing  has  to  continue, 
till  we  pull  round,  there  is  no  longer  the  latent  fear 
of  starvation. 

Dusk  by  the  Room  of  Sunshine  fire  reminded  us 
that  the  terror  of  being  left  without  warmth  or  light 
is  also  ended. 

Then  came  the  rapture  of  leaving  every  window 
uncurtained  so  that  our  homely  interiors  may  once 
again  be  enjoyed  by  the  cold  and  weary  pedestrian. 
Think  what  it  was  to  leave  the  Dartmoor  Window 
uncurtained  at  last  ! 

The  night  was  ebon  black  as  I  passed  out  to  chapel 
at  9  p.m.,  and  I  suddenly  realised  that  it  was  no 
longer  selfish  to  long  for  the  new  moon.  The  moon  in 
winter  is  one  of  my  supreme  joys  of  life,  yet,  for  four 
years,  I  have  felt  a  selfish  brute  to  revel  in  her,  seeing 
that  she  meant  death,  suffering,  illness,  loss,  to  so 
many  in  England. 

When  I  knelt  again  before  the  panel  bearing  the 
representative  names  which  is  my  custom  at  nine 
o'clock  every  evening,  no  words  can  ever  convey 
what  was  the  feeling.     Every  Knight  was  safe — and 
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true  to  honour.  Every  Lady  was  freed  at  last  from 
anxiety  about  her  KJiight  or  her  husband  or  son  or 
father  or  brother. 

Minghng  with  all  other  feelings,  is  thankfulness 
that  we  have  all  been  spared  to  see  the  end.  The 
Rainbow  Maker  and  Mr.  Bluejacket  are  still  with  us 
in  good  health.  I  myself,  after  many  narrow  escapes 
of  permanent  breakdown,  have  fought  through 
against  every  difficulty  and  have  been  at  my  post 
to  the  end.  More  than  once  or  twice  or  thrice,  it 
has  been  feared  that  I  should  have  to  give  up.  Exactly 
two  years  ago,  one  doctor  said  if  I  was  not  out  of 
Venton  within  a  week,  he  would  not  answer  for  the 
consequences,  and  when  I  refused  to  go,  he  departed, 
declining  even  to  send  me  a  tonic. 

I  have  not  slept  out  of  Widecombe  for  one  night 
for  over  three  years,  and*  every  Knight  who  has 
come  has  found  me  at  my  post. 

When  at  last  I  went  up  to  bed,  fresh  delights 
rushed  in.  Once  more  unscreened  windows,  and  the 
thought  as  I  lay  down  that  every  man  was  out  of 
danger,  and  that  my  dear  friends  in  England  would 
never  again  have  their  nights  rudely  desecrated  and 
be  turned  out,  shivering,  into  cold  cellars.  That,  to 
me,  would  have  been  the  worst  part  of  the  air  raids  : 
suddenly  leaving  a  warm  bed  for  hours  without  food 
or  warmth  in  cover.  And  we  here  have  never  even 
seen  an  air  ship  ! 

It  was  pure  bliss  sinking  to  sleep  with  such  thanks- 
givings in  one's  soul.  It  was  equal  bliss  to  wake 
and  not  to  wonder  who  had  gone  west  in  the  night. 
The  first  joy  was  the  cup  of  black  coffee  containing 
the  spoonful  of  Demshur  cream  with  which  I  begin 
my  day. 

By  the  doctors'  united  and  peremptory  orders,  a 
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daily  allowance  of  cream  has  been  my  portion 
throughout  the  war,  and  what  a  pig  I  have  felt  I 
thinking  of  our  poor  ladies  and  all  the  other  visitors 
who  have  been  without  it  and  to  whom  cream  is  one 
of  the  joys  of  the  holiday. 

Two  days  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  the 
mail  brought  daily  a  series  of  surprises.  Always,  it 
has  been  a  matter  of  glad  amazement  to  find  how 
the  men  remember.  It  shows  how  very  seriously 
they  have  taken  their  promise.  One  sceptic,  at  the 
launching  of  the  Crusade,  said  he  attached  very  little 
importance  to  any  man  sending  a  promise  to  a 
nebulous  woman.  It  would  be  done  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment  and  forgotten  at  once  in  the  chaotic 
conditions  of  war.  It  is  useless  to  tell  such  that  they 
are  wrong,  as  it  only  gets  one  called  idealist  and  other 
rude  names.  The  only  remedy  is  to  wait  until  hard 
facts  in  black  and  white  convince  them  of  error. 

At  Easter,  1918,  for  some  unknown  reason  there 
was  an  epidemic  of  letters  from  Knights  who  had  not 
written  for  twelve  months.  They  were  all  men  who 
had  written  once,  been  written  to  once  with  their 
letter  of  enrolment,  and  then  silence. 

Many  I  thought  must  be  dead.  Not  so.  At 
Easter  they  suddenly  awoke  and  began  reporting. 
Usually  it  was  because  "it  is  now  just  over  twelve 
months  (or  just  under  twelve  months)  since  I  received 
your  welcome  letter  of  enrolment."  They  wrote 
from  all  the  fronts  and  some  from  the  Colonies,  having 
been  invalided  home.  That  is  the  most  extraordinary 
— ^the  way  the  Colonials  remember.  Within  a  fort- 
night of  landing,  with  all  the  excitement  of  discharge, 
the  voyage,  meeting  all  their  dear  ones  again,  they 
write  to  give  me  their  home  address  and  to  say  they 
will  be  my  Knight  for  life  in  another  land,  and  will 
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never  forget  having  left  their  name  behind  in  a 
white  chapel  in  Mother  England.  And  these  are 
none  of  them,  men  who  have  corresponded  with  me 
or  ever  visited  Venton. 

Well,  during  the  first  week  of  peace  it  seemed  to 
me  that  every  Knight  on  emerging  into  safety  started 
to  write  and  thank  me  and  the  nuns.  Men  wrote 
whom  I  hadn't  even  heard  of  for  over  a  year.  Women 
belonging  to  them  wrote — women  of  whose  very 
existence  I  had  been  till  then  unaware. 

To  show  the  feeling,  I  will  give  some  extracts  of 
letters  which  reached  Venton  during  Armistice  Week. 

Here  is  one  from  a  girl  whose  name  I  did  not  know — 
a  girl  in  the  North  of  England. 

"November  12  (she  did  not  lose  much  time). 

"  Dear  Miss  Chase, 

"  I  thought  I  would  just  like  to  write  and  thank 
you  and  those  white  nuns  for  your  prayers  on  behalf 
of  my  brother  during  the  four  years  of  this  terrible 
war.  As  you  know,  he  has  been  on  the  water  all  the 
time  as  a  wireless  operator  and  has  had  several 
narrow  escapes.  Twice  the  boat  he  was  on  has  been 
sunk,  but  each  time,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  he  and  all 
the  crew  have  been  saved. 

"  Some  one  has  said  that  my  brother  was  a  lad  of 
many  prayers,  and  while  acknowledging  that  this  is 
true,  I  do  think  that  the  biggest  debt  of  gratitude  is 
due  to  those  White  Women  who  have  never  for  one 
minute  left  the  Throne  of  Grace  to  intercede  on  his 
behalf.  When  others  have  been  too  busy  or  too 
tired,  their  devotion  has  never  ceased,  and  so  I  should 
be  glad  if  you  would  convey  my  thanks  and  the 
thanks  of  those  who  love  him  to  those  who  have 
been  specially  marked  out  for  this  duty  of  love. 
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"  I  should  like  to  say  that  my  brother  is  in  every 
sense  a  true  Knight,  and  is  endeavouring  to  live  up 
to  all  that  he  has  pledged. 

"  Yours  with  grateful  thanks, 


Here  is  another  from  a  gunner  in  France. 

"  November  15. 

"  My  dear,  dear  Ladye, 

"  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  been  very 
busy  scotching  Jerry  up  lately  and  that  at  last  we 
have  him  downed,  I  am  sure  you  will  forgive  my  long 
silence. 

"  I  have  with  me  and  which  I  some  day  hope  to 
send  to  you,  if  you  will  have  it,  a  little  Rosary.  It  is 
only  an  ordinary  one  in  glass  but  it  has  a  special 
significance.  About  a  year  before  the  war  it  was 
blessed  by  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  and  became  the 
property  of  a  young  French  lady  who  has  been  in  the 
occupied  territory  under  German  rule  for  over  four 
years.  During  all  that  time,  although  she  is  a  girl 
of  magnificent  physical  attributes  and  above  the 
ordinary  in  looks  and  style,  she  has  been  kept  from 
the  contaminating  influence  and  measures  of  the 
Hun.  In  some  slight  way  I  was  able  to  render  her 
a  service' — protection  from,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  some 
of  our  own  fellows,  and  in  her  gratitude  she  insisted 
on  presenting  me  with  the  Rosary.  In  vain  did  I 
protest — ^that  I  was  not  a  Catholic  and  that  the 
service  I  had  rendered  was  what  only  a  true  Knight 
would  have  done,  and  the  Rosary  is  in  my  possession. 
May  I,  in  all  temerity,  offer  it  you  ? 

"  I  am  getting  along  splendidly.  I  don't  know 
that  I  have  ever  felt  better,  physically,  morally  and 
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spiritually,  and  all,  all  I  am  to-day  I  owe,  under  God, 
to  you — My  Lady  of  the  Moor.  The  news  I  still 
continue  to  get  from  America  is  splendid.  I  had  a 
cable  the  other  day  as  soon  as  the  armistice  was 
signed  and  known  in  America  saying  that  they  were 
counting  the  days,  almost,  to  my  return.  I  am 
praying  it  may  be  soon.  Over  three  years  is  a  long 
time  to  go  without  seeing  one's  boy,  especially  if  it 
is  the  one  and  only. 

"  Until  the  Day  dawns  and  the  shadows  flee  away, 
until  the  time  when  we  shall  see  the  King  in  all  His 
beauty,  when  we  shall  know  even  as  we  are  known — 
I  shall  always  render  my  grateful  homage  to  My  Lady 
of  the  Moor  and  pray  that  the  splendid  influence 
she  imparts  may  spread  everywhere,  and  that  in 
all  the  years  to  come  she  may  be  spared  to  us  for  the 
Glory  of  His  name. 

"  Ever  devotedly, 


This  Knight  has  an  uncommon  history.  His  wife 
had  divorced  him  for  the  sake  of  the  child,  and,  as  he 
frankly  said,  he  richly  deserved  it,  for  he  had  been  a 
double  distilled  fool. 

On  reaching  France  he  joined  the  Crusade  and 
wrote  to  me  for  advice  in  his  loneliness  and  misery. 
On  the  chance  that  his  wife  might  be  the  right  sort 
of  woman,  I  audaciously  advised  him  to  make  a  full 
apology  and  then  begin  making  love  to  her  over  again. 
He  did,  and  she  responded,  with  the  happy  result  that 
they  are  now  deeply  and  eternally  in  love  with  each 
other  and  are  longing  for  reunion.  Thank  God,  he 
too  has  been  spared. 

It  is  frequently  my  anxious  lot  to  arbitrate  between 
husband  and  wife — a  situation  fraught  at  times  with 
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some  humour  and  a  fair  amount  of  risk  to  me.  It  is 
indeed  a  position  into  which  the  fool  rushes  where  an 
angel  fears  to  tread,  but  the  humane  couple  always 
make  allowances  for  the  fool  and  never  tell  her  to 
mind  her  own  affairs. 

One  day  lately,  I  received  an  encrimsoned  letter 
from  a  young  soldier  Knight,  one  of  my  first,  a  private 
and  recently  married,  stating  in  terse  language  that 
he  had  done  with  all  women  for  ever  and  requesting 
me  to  take  his  name  out  of  the  book.  He  added 
that  his  wife  did  nothing  but  scold  in  every  letter 
though  he  was  risking  his  life  for  her,  and  he  had  done 
with  us  all. 

I  knew  exactly  how  he  felt.  The  little  girl  of 
fiction  expressed  the  same  thing  when  she  said, 
"  My  dolly's  stuffed  with  sawdust  so  I  want  to  be  a 
nun."  I  wrote,  pouring  what  I  fondly  hoped  was 
balm  on  his  wounds,  and  said  that  I  and  my  nuns 
declined  to  be  consigned  to  perdition  because  his 
wife's  nerves  were  on  edge,  and  I  also  declined  to 
remove  his  name.  I  sent  a  dirge  to  his  Guardian 
nun,  a  Sister  of  Mercy,  asking  for  prayers  for  peace. 

Then  I  wrote  delicately  to  the  wife,  enclosing  an 
exquisite  little  lavender  sachet  and  asking  her  to 
send  it  to  him  at  once  with  a  kiss  on  it  to  carry  over 
his  heart,  and  to  hurry  up  and  send  it  before  he  got 
shot.  These  remedies  are  so  much  prompter  and  more 
effectual  than  arguing  as  to  who  is  right.  She  was 
a  trump  and  sent  it.  He  replied  saying  that  just 
before  going  over  the  top  he  had  taken  it  out  and 
kissed  it  possibly  for  the  last  time.  So  that  breach 
was  bridged,  I  believe,  eternally.  The  Knight 
thanked  his  stars  and  me  that  I  had  kept  my  head 
and  not  expelled  him.  He  was  in  the  last  furious 
onslaught   and   had  the  narrowest   escape  possible. 
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A  little  later  I  received  a  beautiful  present  from  his 
wife  in  the  form  of  a  straw-covered  flask  of  Eau  de 
Cologne,  and  then  this  letter  from  the  Knight  after 
the  Armistice. 

"  We  are  both  now  looking  forward  like  a  pair 
of  turtle  doves  to  a  life  of  happiness.  My  wife 
has  been  very  thrifty  while  I  have  been  away  and 
has  got  a  lovely  home  together  and  a  decent  sum 
in  the  bank.  I  have  also  a  decent  sum  to  come  to 
me  when  I  am  discharged,  so  we  ought  to  be  happy. 
Dear  Ladye,  you  can't  realise  how  close  you  have 
brought  me  and  my  wife  together.  There  has  never 
been  anything  against  our  marriage  vows  on  either 
side,  thank  God,  but,  as  you  said  in  your  letter, 
nerves  get  very  upset,  and  they  caused  us  both  a  lot 
of  worry;  but  it  has  all  blown  over  now." 

Great  are  the  uses  of  the  lavender  sachet ! 
Here  is  another  from  one  of  my  adored  sappers 
written  from  India  on  receiving  his  letter  of  enrolment. 

"  Dear  Miss  Chase, 

"  Many  thanks  for  kind  and  welcome  letter  to 
hand.  I  fully  and  sincerely  appreciate  your  prayers 
and  the  prayers  of  the  Sisters  for  myself  and  for  the 
many  other  men  whom  you  have  enrolled  upon 
your  register  of  White  Knights,  and  I  pray  we  may 
never  mar  or  blot  those  pages  but  be  more  than  ever 
determined  to  fight  on,  day  by  day,  against  all  that 
would  lower  or  tend  to  debase  or  cause  a  stumbling- 
block  to  any  of  our  fellows  along  the  way.  If  this 
was  the  aim  and  purpose  of  every  man  in  the  Service, 
both  Army  and  Navy — and  why  should  it  not  be  so 
if  we  have  a  spark  of  manhood  in  us  at  all? — how 
different  the  world  would  be. 
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"  Again  I  thank  you  for  your  words  of  cheer  and 
help,  and  I  pray  that  God  will  richly  bless  your  cause 
and  efforts  on  our  behalf. 

"  I  will  not  trespass  further  on  your  valuable  time, 
but  with  kind  regards,  remain, 

"  Yours  respectfully  in  the  cause, 

"  Sapper  ." 

This  is  from  a  Knight  in  the  Flying  Force,  in  France. 

"  November  15. 
"  My  dear  Lady, 

"  Now  that  the  Guns  have  ceased  and  our  work 

finished  I  feel  I  should  like  to  write  you  a  few  lines 

to  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  the 

splendid  and  noble  work  that  you  have  done.     How 

all  we  Ejiights  love  you,  and  how  we  shall  always 

cherish  the  name  of  '  Beatrice  Chase  '  ! 

"  I  am  now  just  keen  on  visiting  that  little  chapel 
on  the  moor,  and  pray  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  I  may  be  there. 

"  Needless  to  say  the  feeling  in  France  is  just  fine, 
and  after  the  black  days  the  Sun  is  shining. 

"  Well,  dear  Lady,  I  must  close  now,  and  again 
thanking  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  your 
noble  work — worth  far  more  than  a  V.C,  and  God 
will  surely  reward  you." 

This  last  is  from  one  who  has  been  in  bad  trouble 
in  his  day. 

"  Novtmhtr  13. 
"  My  dear  Ladye, 

"  Once  again  I  have  to  thank  you  for  your 

sweet  sympathy  and  consolation. 
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"  You  are  to  me  a  '  Mystery  Lady,'  a  descendant 
of  one  who  in  Arthur's  time  had  her  Knight  to  wear 
her  favour  and  do  great  deeds  for  her  fame  and 
advancement.  You  occupy  just  such  a  position 
to-day,  I  think,  for  are  we  not  all  striving  to  be  more 
and  more  worthy  to  wear  your  badge  in  the  greatest, 
hardest  battle  of  all,  with  all  honour  ? 

"  I  love  to  think  so  anyway. 

"  Thank  you  for  your  kind  words  in  regard  to  that 
poor  child  '  The  Lily  Maid.'  In  any  case  I  shall  still 
struggle  on  and  hope  for  better  things,  though  in  my 
darker  moods  remorse  is  still  sure  to  tear  me  to  pieces. 

"  It  is  grand  to  think  that  '  the  great  sorrow  '  has 
passed  away.  I  took  it  quietly  enough,  for  scores  of 
good  fellows  I  soldiered  with  '  out  there  '  are  for  ever 
at  peace.  It  is  a  dear  sacred  memory  to  me — how  they 
used  to  lark  about  in  their  various  whimsical  ways. 

"  I  am  one  of  the  old  '  Contemptibles  '  myself  and 
must  admit  to  being  just  a  little  bit  vain  of  my  Mons 
decoration,  though  I  did  not  actually  come  into 
action  until  the  retirement  was  over. 

"  My  Ladye,  I  will  take  heed,  and  I  foresaw  tempta- 
tion when  peace  came  in  so  I  am  screwed,  I  hope,  to 
sticking  point. 

"  I  intend  going  back  to  Australia  whence  I  came, 
but  hope,  first  of  all,  to  see  you  and  thank  you  person- 
ally for  helping  a  lame  dog  over  the  highest  of  Life's 
stiles. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Ladye, 

"  Your  faithful  Knight, 


Do  you  wonder  that  I  love  them  with  all  my  heart  ? 
Now  I  am  going  to  marshal  a  wonderful  procession 
across  these  pages. 
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I  am  taking  each  of  your  idols  from  the  original 
Tales^  and  shall  add  a  dated  postscript  to  each, 
recording  each  Knight's  end. 

Can  you  dimly  guess  what  is  the  making  of  this 
book  to  me?  It  is  not  only  the  experience  of  a 
lifetime  :  it  is  an  experience  which  can  never  before 
have  been  known.  Month  after  month,  year  after 
year  have  these  men  been  in  incredible  danger  of 
every  description.  Yet  every  one  is  alive  and  un- 
stained. The  record  reads  more  like  the  safe  finality 
of  the  Last  Day  than  like  any  mere  record  of  earth. 
May  it  be  a  foreshadowing  of  our  meeting  before  the 
Great  White  Throne. 


CHAPTER  III 

A   NAVAL   AUTHOR 

The  magic  name  in  this  chapter  will  thrill  many 
with  glad  recognition.  I  first  made  the  acquaintance 
of  "  Taffrail  "  through  some  chapters  of  "  Pincher 
Martin  "  which  were  then  running  in  Chambers'' s 
Journal.  Some  more  articles  of  mine  were  appear- 
ing at  the  same  time  and  I  found  "  Pincher  "  so 
captivating  that  I  eventually  bought  the  book  in 
order  to  have  him  complete. 

To  me,  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Jutland  is  one 
of  the  finest  bits  of  epic  prose  ever  written.  It  is 
unimaginable  that  any  other  writer  could  ever  equal 
it.  It  so  fired  me  that  I  ventured  to  write  to  "  Taff- 
rail," congratulating  him,  and  received  a  prompt 
reply.  Since  then,  much  to  my  profit  and  pleasure, 
we  have  corresponded  regularly.  From  time  to 
time,  one  or  other  of  his  books  appears  as  a  gift. 
Any  morning  when  one  rounds  the  Dartmoor  Window 
in  the  postman's  bag,  becomes  a  red  letter  day. 
I  always  hoard  up  a  book  so  as  to  begin  reading  it 
at  tea  time  and  I  continue  it  at  dinner  time.  The 
day's  mail  has  gone  before  tea,  and  I  am  usually 
alone  for  that  meal  and  for  dinner.  I  have  read  and 
re-read  "  Taffrail  "  and  I  think  his  characteristic 
which  I  most  admire  is  his  intense  love  for  his  ship. 
I  know  no  naval  writer  to  whom  a  ship  is  so  alive. 
Perhaps  the  most  beautiful,  because  of  its  humanness 
c  17 
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and  pathos,  is  "  The  Mother  Ship  "  in  Stand  By. 
Recently,  I  have  had  a  letter  from  him  relating  how 
he  has  just  finished  commissioning  his  new  ship.  I 
quote  from  it  as  follows — 

"  The  ship  is  very  good,  as  good  as  any  ship  can 
be,  and  the  officers  and  men  likewise.  But  I  was 
very  lucky  in  being  able  to  take  some  of  my  old  people 
on  here  with  me,  for  they  all  know  my  ways  and 
tricks  better  than  I  know  them  myself,  which  makes 
things  much  easier  for  settling  down. 

"  But  you  have  no  idea  what  a  job  commissioning 
a  ship  is.  You  have  to  organise  her  for  every  imagin- 
able thing  that  may  happen,  and  it  is  com-parable 
with  going  into  a  new  house  with  a  staff  of  about  a 
hundred  servants  and  having  to  organise  that  house, 
not  only  for  its  cleanliness,  food,  accommodation 
and  the  vagaries  of  the  inimitable  '  funny  man  ' 
and  the  other  fellow  with  a  grievance  nominally  of 
someone  else's  making,  but  also  for  steaming  round 
the  countryside  at  thirty- eight  miles  per  hour,  barging 
into  other  houses  and  Tors  at  any  speed  by  collision 
and  groundings  :  for  the  chance  of  catching  alight 
at  odd  moments,  and  fighting  the  inhabitants  of 
other  homes  who  appear  when  they  are  least  expected. 
It's  a  devil  of  a  job  getting  things  into  running  order 

but  I  did  it  before  for  the  and  now  again  for 

this  ship. 

"  But  the  joy  of  the  whole  thing  comes  when  all 
the  work  is  done  and  one  can  turn  round  and  think, 
'  I  have  done  it.'  I  took  this  ship  over  as  a  mass 
of  steel,  brass,  and  high  explosives,  with  a  few  hundred 
pounds  of  human  flesh  aboard  her.  Now  she  has  an 
entity  of  her  own,  and  is  a  ship  and  an  efficient  ship. 
It's  a  gorgeous  feeling,  the  same,  only  a  hundred  times 
more  so,  that  you  have  for  a  home  of  your  own. 
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For  a  ship  is  not  merely  a  mass  of  steel.  She  is  flesh 
and  blood,  and  the  best  of  ships  with  a  bad  or  ill- 
organised  crew  will  go  to  the  devil  when  the  time  comes 
to  go  into  action.  I  expect  you  know  what  I  mean, 
because  I  regard  my  ship  in  exactly  the  same  way 
that  you  do  your  house.  I  am  tied  to  my  officers 
and  men  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  you  are  to 
your  moor  people  except  that  when  we  go  into  action 
we  may  all  go  under  together,  or  up  together,  in  a 
small  puff  of  smoke.  Then,  an  obituary  notice  in 
the  papers  and  no  more  '  Taffrail.'  " 

Mentioning  dogs,  here  is  a  passage  from  a  letter  of 
"  Taff rail's  "  to  the  Rainbow  Maker  concerning  his 
dog,  "  Michael." 

"  I  had  him  as  a  puppy  of  six  weeks  old,  and  though 
rather  long  in  the  teeth  now,  he  is  still  quite  lively 
enough  to  resent  any  impertinence  on  the  part  of 
his  juniors.  He  lives  with  my  wife  and  is  the  cun- 
ningest  animal  I  know.  He  growls  at  the  Kaiser, 
and  barks  for  the  King.  He  goes  to  the  window 
when  we  say  '  There's  a  pretty  girl  passing,'  and  waves 
his  paw  to  her.  He  shuts  the  door  and  rings  the  bell 
and,  in  short,  has  only  just  missed  being  human." 

Another  point  which  I  love  in  Taffrail's  books  is 
the  language.  To  most  of  us,  forcible  language  is  a 
necessity,  a  safety  valve,  in  moments  of  stress. 
Some  alluring  expressions  occur  in  Pincher  but  one 
short  story  contains  more  in  a  few  pages  than  any 
other  story  I  know.  This  is  "  A  Sunday  Afternoon  " 
in  Carry  On.  Apparently,  sailormen  impiously  hoard 
up  all  their  choicest  phrases  for  Sundays.  If  any 
of  my  Knights  are  tempted  to  use  bad  language  and 
wish  to  substitute  clean,  forcible  remarks  for  un- 
parliamentary ones,  I  earnestly  recommend  that  book 
to  them.     It  can  be  had  for  a  shilling. 
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Li  due  time  White  Knights  on  Dartmoor  appeared 
and  a  copy,  with  the  author's  conventional  compli- 
ments, was  duly  forwarded  to  "  Taffrail." 

To  my  utter  amazement,  he  decided  to  become  a 
Knight.  I  always  sit  down  and  cry  when  such  men 
honour  me.  They  are  white  to  the  core  and  don't, 
the  least,  need  me,  but  they  know  I  need  them  and 
God  only  knows  what  their  influence  is  upon  all  whom 
they  meet. 

I  sent  faltering,  inadequate  thanks  to  "  Taffrail  " 
for  the  honour  he  had  done  me  and  said  how  joyful 
many  a  Knight  would  be  to  have  him  among  them. 

A  little  later,  I  received  the  following  letter.  It 
came  in  a  square  little  cardboard  box  containing 
another  smaller  box  and  a  neat  white  packet,  all 
numbered,  with  the  injunction  on  each  "  Don't  open 
this  till  you  reach  the  right  place  in  the  letter." 
Never  was  such  neatness  and  such  method. 


"  H.M.S. , 

"  May  20,  1917. 

"  Dear  Miss  Parr, 

"  May  I  make  a  suggestion  ? 

"  As  your  crusade  is  growing  every  day,  couldn't 
your  Knights  have  a  badge?  I  know  some  people 
are  prejudiced  at  such  things,  but  every  Order  of 
Chivalry  has  its  insignia  so  why  shouldn't  yours? 
Of  course  not  all  your  Knights  would  care  to  pay 
for  one,  but  the  wearing  of  it  would  not  necessarily 
be  obligatory. 

"  But  I  think  it  would  be  a  happy  thing  if  they 
had  some  token  of  their  membership  and  vow,  for 
undoubtedly  there  is  a  value  in  such  things  and  it 
could  be  worn  round  the  neck  as  a  pendant  like  an 
identity  disc  and  under  the  clothing  except  on  special 
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occasions.  You  may  scout  the  whole  idea  as  un- 
necessary, I  think  the  badge  would  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

"  You,  as  the  Founder  and  Ladye  of  the  White 
Knights,  should  select  the  badge  and  motto,  but  as 
regards  design,  you  love  your  Venton  lilies  so  why 
should  not  the  lily  in  the  shape  of  a  Fleur-de-lis  be 
incorporated  in  it  ?  The  red  rose  of  Lancaster  is 
also  part  of  your  family  coat  of  arms  so  why  shouldn't 
the  badge  incorporate  this?  The  combination  of 
the  two  flowers  should  make  it  essentially  yours. 

"  (Now  please  open  the  small  packets)." 

These  contained  his  drawing  of  the  badge  in  the 
form  of  a  white  lily  head  with  the  red  rose  nestling 
in  its  very  heart.  The  other  packet  disclosed  a  ship's 
badge  bearing  the  rose,  to  show  style. 

What  could  be  more  beautiful  ?  the  lily  for  chastity, 
the  rose  for  love  !  It  is  as  though  the  thing  said  to 
us  "  Dare  to  be  white  and  you  will  find  love." 

The  letter  concludes  with  some  practical  and 
valuable  offers  as  to  arranging  for  manufacture. 

To  me,  this  letter  is  a  very  beautiful  revelation  of 
the  man.  It  must  be  remembered  that  he  wrote  it 
at  sea,  during  a  very  anxious  time  when  he  hadn't 
been  in  bed  for  a  fortnight.  It  would  be  touching 
enough  and  lovely  enough  if  it  had  been  done  in 
times  of  peace  or  even  on  shore,  but  for  a  man  who 
may  be  "  going  out  "  any  minute  to  care  so  for  his 
brother  Knights,  affects  me  to  tears. 

The  Knights,  the  guardian  nuns  and  ladies,  and 
the  white  ladies  are  all  entitled  to  wear  the  badge  if 
they  wish  and  thousands  of  them  will  join  me  in 
thanking  "  Taffrail "  for  his  exquisite  thought. 
What  it  will  be  to  many  can  be  deduced  from  one 
chapter  of  this  book,  "  Heroes  of  the  Rose." 
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No  more  widely  loved  officer  could  have  designed 
it.  What  I  feel  is  that  we  all  owe  him  a  gold  one 
with  the  colours  carried  out  in  pearls,  rubies  and 
emeralds  as  a  slight  expression  of  our  thanks  to  him 
for  the  strength  he  has  been  to  us. 

This  sailor  man  corresponded  with  us  throughout 
the  war.  His  book  A  Little  Ship  is  of  extraordinary 
interest  to  us  because  it  contains,  in  a  form  for  the 
public,  so  much  of  the  matter  of  his  letters  to  us. 
The  letter  that  I  have  just  quoted,  in  a  more  developed 
form,  makes  a  chapter  of  the  new  book,  and  I  am 
privileged  to  possess  a  snap  of  "  Booster,"  the  huge 
dog  rescued  from  the  burning  ship  as  described  in 
the  chapter  "  The  finding  of  Booster."  I  think  I 
love  A  Little  Ship  more  than  any  book  of  Taffrail's, 
not  because  I  think  it  has  the  greatest  literary  merit, 
for  I  am  not  judging  it  from  that  standpoint,  but 
because  he  really  has  at  last  here  and  there  con- 
descended to  be  personal.  One  personal  anecdote 
about  an  idol  of  our  hearts  is  worth  more  to  human 
nature  than  pages  of  matchless  literary  eloquence. 

In  the  autumn  of  1918,  I  received  the  glad  news 
that  Taffrail  had  left  the  horrors  and  dangers  of  the 
North  Sea  for  work  at  the  Admiralty,  and  soon  after- 
wards came  the  announcement  that  he  had  been 
awarded  the  D.S.O. 

How  we  rejoiced  ! 

It  happened  that  his  reply  telegram  to  mine  and 
his  letter  written  at  the  Admiralty  on  November  12 
were  the  first  two  greetings  to  reach  me  from  any 
Knight. 

"  I  am  more  touched  than  I  can  tell  you  in  mere 
words  by  the  charming  sentiment  and  thoughtfulness 
of  your  telegram  which  reached  me  this  morning." 
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But  in  the  midst  of  rejoicing,  this  is  his  main 
feeling :  "I  feel  proud  and  happy  to  have  been 
allowed  to  serve  in  this  war,  but  my  heart  bleeds 
for  those  poor  women  in  black  whom  I  see  in  the 
streets.  They  wear  a  little  Union  Jack  or  red,  white 
and  blue  ribbon.  They  smile  and  try  to  look  cheerful, 
cheering  with  the  best  of  us,  but  we  cannot  help 
knowing  that  the  bottom  has  been  knocked  out  of 
their  lives.  They  have  lost  their  husbands,  brothers 
and  sons,  they  have  nothing  to  look  forward  to, 
p>oor  souls,  and  their  smiling  lips  must  hide  breaking 
hearts.  The  women  of  Britain  have  been  very 
brave  in  this  war.  God  bless  them,  but  those  of 
them  who  have  lost  their  little  all  are  more  to  be 
pitied  than  the  men  who  have  fallen." 


y 


CHAPTER  IV 

A   GLORIOUS    VICTORY 

He  was  another  young  private  who  was  sent  to 
me  as  a  hopeless  case  by  a  non-Cathohc  society. 

I  went  down  to  the  depths  with  him  and  fomid 
out  the  mental  aspect  of  the  trouble.  This,  for  any 
hope  of  a  cure,  is  necessary.  Too  many  people 
treat  effect  and  leave  cause  untouched.  The  cause 
of  these  sins  is  mental,  not  physical.  Contrary  to 
some  superficial  teaching  they  begin  in  the  inind 
and  there  can  be  no  cure  unless  the  mind  is  treated, 
instructed,  and  the  mental  currents,  concerning  sex 
questions,  switched  along  healthy,  lofty  lines. 

He  explained,  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  and 
I  gave  him  the  mental  remedy.  From  then,  he  put 
up  such  a  fight  for  victory  as  I  have  never  before 
witnessed.  He  fought,  so  to  speak,  with  his  back 
against  the  wall,  and  his  teeth  clenched.  He  fought 
as  a  man  fights  for  his  life.  He  was  fighting  for 
more  than  life  and  he  knew  it.  I  asked  him  to 
write  to  me  every  Sunday,  reporting. 

He  did.  He  reported  that  he  gained  self-control 
gradually,  but  he  would  not,  however,  allow  me  to 
enrol  him  till  he  had  been  many  weeks  under  trial. 
The  honour  of  the  Crusade  was  safe  in  this  poor  boy's 
hands  so  I  left  the  matter  to  him,  and  at  last  came 
the  request  for  admission  to  the  white  band  and  for 
his  letter  of  enrolment  which  some  of  my  dear  humble 
privates  call  their  "  Commission." 

24 
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It  was  a  glad  day  for  us  both.  That  is  months 
ago  and  he  has  never  once  fallen.  He  writes  regularly 
about  twice  a  week — sweet,  honest,  humble,  manly 
love  letters.  He  repeats,  again  and  again,  that  it 
was  the  thought  of  me  which  helped  him  to  conquer. 
When  tempted,  he  switched  his  thoughts  at  once  to 
me  and  won.  He  writes,  "  I  can  never  never  tell  you 
how  much  I  love  you  and  it  seems  to  be  too  good  to 
be  true  that  I  should  be  loved  by  a  lady  like  you." 

He  is  now  helping  another  man  from  the  same 
slough.  When  I  get  similar  cases,  I  ask  leave  to 
send  their  names  and  addresses  to  this  Victor-Knight 
so  that  he  may  write  to  them  and  comfort  them. 
Not  one  man  has  refused.  On  the  contrary  they 
all  accept  eagerly.  His  power,  having  conquered,  is 
unlimited  and  is,  probably,  far  greater  than  mine. 

This  case  is  a  very  beautiful  and  practical  example 
of  how  to  use  human  love.  It  is,  as  God  meant  it 
to  be,  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise  to  Him.  "  First, 
that  which  is  natural."  First,  we  must  love  our 
brother  whom  we  see  or  how  can  we  love  God  whom 
we  do  not  see  ? 

Tennyson  puts  the  thought  into  other  words. 

"  Indeed  I  know 
Of  no  more  subtle  passion  under  heaven 
Than  is  the  maiden  passion  for  a  maid. 
Not  only  to  keep  doivn  the  base  in  man. 
But  teach  high  thought  and  amiable  words. 
And  courtliness  and  the  desire  of  fame, 
And  love  of  truth  and  all  that  makes  a  man." 

November  1918.  I  sent  for  news  of  him  and  a  glad 
reply  came  from  France  saying  that  he  is  safe,  well, 
has  entirely  conquered  and  is  now  happily  married, 
and  he  is  to  begin  his  new  life  in  glorious  Devon. 


CHAPTER  V 

A   MESSAGE   THAT   BEARS   REPEATING 

"  I  RECEIVED  the  book  last  night  and  have  just 
finished  reading  it.  Words  utterly  fail  me  in  which 
adequately  to  express  my  feelings.  First  surprise, 
then  admiration,  and  then  absolute  amazement.  I 
cannot  yet  seem  fully  to  grasp  the  vastness  of  our 
Order.  I  have  never  read  of  nor  imagined  any- 
thing like  it.  One  thing  which  gave  me  intense 
joy  was  to  learn  that  you  are  living  under  the  Nun's 
vow,  for  thus  you  will  always  belong  to  each  one  of 
your  Knights,  even  to  me,  because  you  belong  to 
God,  and  there  will  be  no  danger  of  anyone  marrying 
you  and  taking  you  out  of  our  ken.     God  bless  you. 

"  But  your  book  has  also  made  me  feel  very  sad, 
and  a  terribly  black  sheep,  for  I  see  and  realise  more 
than  ever  the  dreadful  sinfulness  of  my  own  past 
life.  So  much  do  I  realise  it  in  fact,  that  it  has 
actually  brought  tears  to  my  eyes.  I  have  sinned 
terribly  myself  in  the  past  and  have  been  trying  to 
make  amends,  often  with  backslidings,  in  later 
years.  But  in  spite  of  all  my  hopelessness,  I  will 
not  be  cast  down,  for  there  is  one  sentence  in  the 
book  which  absolutely  rings  with  hope  and  ought 
to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold  all  over  the  world. 
The  sentence  is — 

"  '  The  Depth  to  which  a  Soul  has  Fallen  can 
BE  the  Measure  of  the  Height  that  it  may 
Climb.'  " 

November  1918.    He  is  safe — and  victorious. 
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"eyelashes" 

This  is  not  irreverence,  this  pet  name.  It  is 
affection.  I  did  not  give  it  to  him.  A  fellow  Knight 
did. 

It  has  this  advantage  :  he  can  never  possibly  be 
confused  with  anyone  else.  His  real  name  might 
be  owned  by  hundreds.  His  nickname,  no.  The 
eyelashes  in  question  are  half  an  inch  long  without 
the  curve.  The  curve,  of  course,  makes  them  longer 
but  curves  are  difficult  to  measure,  especially  with 
a  wooden  ruler. 

I  declare  he  cannot  see  properly.  He  declares 
he  can.  I  compromise  by  saying  he  could  not,  but 
for  the  curve;  he  meets  me  half  way  by  saying  per- 
haps not.  I  get  the  final  victory  by  asserting  that 
the  wearing  of  spectacles  would  be  impossible  unless 
he  cut  the  eyelashes  first.  This,  he  does  not  try  to 
deny.     So  there  we  leave  it. 

The  sea-coloured  eyes  under  those  lashes  have 
looked  upon  heart-breaking  sights,  for  this  Knight 
is  a  young  officer  who  wears  my  Rose  of  Lancaster 
and  he  has  been  in  some  of  the  worst  phases  of  the 
war.  Twice  over,  he  might  have  evaded  military 
service  but  he  went  the  first  week  he  could  go.  Only 
one  of  my  Knights,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  waited  to 
be  taken.  Him,  I  have  ceased  to  have  much  to  do 
with,  hoping  that  the  trenches  may  yet  make  a  man 
of  him. 
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The  first  letter  sent  by  Eyelashes  was  one  meriting 
a  personal  reply.  I  soon  found  he  was  desperately 
lonely.  His  home  was  far  away  and  he  was  with- 
out one  friend  in  the  garrison  town  where  he  was 
stationed. 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  nice,  well-bred  women 
cannot  do  more  for  these  lonely  young  officers  !  The 
other  kind  of  girl  is  always  lying  in  wait,  and  it  is 
dreary  work  being  good.  In  fact,  it  is  impossibly 
dreary.  Much  is  done  for  the  privates  but  how  little 
for  the  officers  !  Yet  they  are  really  much  lonelier 
than  their  men.  Why  should  not  nice  women  get 
from  the  CO.  the  names  of  their  young  officers  on 
the  arrival  of  the  regiment,  and  send  them  invita- 
tions and  make  life  bright  for  the  boys?  If  I  lived 
near  a  regiment,  I  should  devote  myself  to  this. 

Eyelashes  and  others  like  him,  for  example,  gentle- 
men and  white  men  to  the  core,  had  nothing  to  do 
after  duty,  but  to  go  for  a  ride  on  a  tram  or  out 
to  tea  at  a  confectioner's  alone.  Sounds  depressing, 
doesn't  it  ? 

Officers,  regulars  even,  tell  me  of  the  way  they  are 
ignored  in  Egypt  by  the  English  resident  there. 
They  bear  it  heroically  for  a  time  but  it  is  so  deadly 
that,  after  a  bit,  to  quote  the  words  of  one,  "  we 
buy  our  hospitality."  Yet  these  men  are  gentlemen 
and  an  ornament  to  society.  Another  soldier  told 
me — he  was  an  Australian  private — that  between 
cut-throat  loneliness  and  bad  news  from  home,  he 
decided  one  night  to  "  see  life  "  and  drown  care. 
He  was  standing  at  the  corner  of  a  street  watching 
the  women,  when  one  came  up  to  him  and  invited 
him  to  her  home  for  a  jolly  evening  and  some  music. 
She  was  a  perfectly  straight,  in  fact  a  pluckily  straight 
girl.     I  wish  all  straight  girls  were  as  plucky.     He 
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went,  found  a  delightful  family  circle — and  his  soul 
was  saved  that  night,  I  always  hope  that  girl  realises 
what  she  did  not  only  for  him  but  for  others. 

So  poor  Eyelashes  loved  to  escape  for  week  ends 
when  he  had  leave  to  the  glamour  and  glory  of  the 
moor,  and  I  loved  it  more  than  he  did,  though  on 
this  point,  naturally,  we  wrangle  perennially.  We 
had  been  writing  to  each  other  daily  for  about  two 
months  before  his  first  visit  so  we  knew  each  other 
intimately  and  loved  each  other  dearly.  Usually, 
I  meet  my  Knights  at  some  spot  on  the  moor  three 
or  four  miles  out.  I  take  coffee  in  a  Thermos,  with 
food,  and  he  dismounts,  send  the  car  on  with  his 
baggage  and  we  strike  out  for  tea  on  a  tor,  which, 
on  a  short  leave,  gives  us  one  more  afternoon  in  the 
open. 

It  was  a  perfect  afternoon  in  mid  March,  the  day 
we  first  met.  Several  such  days  came,  this  spring, 
between  the  spells  of  Arctic  cold  and  they  were  more 
intensely  welcome  than  usual.  There  was  hot  sun, 
a  warm  south-easterly  breeze,  opal  haze  and  the 
fragrant  swaling  fires  upon  every  hill  rim.  We  met 
on  the  height  between  Buckland  beacon  and  Rippon 
and  I  became  a  prompt  and  unresisting  victim  to 
the  eyelashes.  Then  we  dived  into  the  great  shel- 
tered cup  of  "  Grassy  Hollow,"  to  the  crystal-clear 
stream  in  the  sunny  dip  screened  from  the  north 
and  east  and  it  was  a  glad  good  world.  To  him,  it 
was  like  coming  from  inferno  to  paradise. 

That  day  I  had  not  taken  tea,  so  we  rounded  the 
side  of  the  tor,  and  came  out  in  full  view  of  Believer 
swimming  like  an  uncut  amethyst  in  an  ocean  of 
opal  and  pearl,  and  so,  down  to  Venton  along  the 
rough  narrow  track  between  the  bogs,  picking  up, 
on  the  way,  the  stream  that  was  to  fill  our  tea  kettle. 
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Then  tea  together  beside  the  red-hot  fire  and  a 
peaceful  evening  teUing  of  countless  things  contain- 
ing much  laughter.  Eyelashes  is  nearly  all  laughter 
and  has  been  from  babyhood.  You  cannot  ruffle  him 
or  make  him  ratty.  His  sunny  temper  is  equalled 
only  by  his  absolute  reliability  and  steadfastness. 
Whatever  you  tell  him  to  do  will  be  done.  It  won't 
be  forgotten  and  he  won't  be  a  minute  late.  Dis- 
cussing him  lately  with  one  of  his  senior  officers, 
I  rejoiced  to  find  my  analysis  confirmed.  "He's  as 
steady  as  a  rock." 

Next  day,  we  had  a  glorious  walk.  It  was  Mother- 
ing Sunday  or  Mid  Lent  Sunday  or  the  Sunday  that 
the  Pope  blesses  the  Golden  Rose.  We  decided  that 
the  Golden  Rose  should  dominate  the  day  and  we 
read  John  Oxenham's  poem  on  that  subject,  from 
Bees  in  Amber,  knowing  that — 

"  The  Golden  Rose  still  breaks  and  blows, 
'Mid  icy  blasts  and  wintry  snows." 

We  walked  round  by  poor  little  Jay's  grave — that 
pathetic  silent  monument  of  what  happens  when  we 
forsake  honour — and  as  we  left  the  spot,  Eyelashes 
reverentl}^  saluted. 

Thence  on  to  incomparable  Hound  Tor  and  home 
over  the  moor  through  such  a  wonder  world  of  sun 
and  haze  that  it  looked  like  a  land  in  a  dream,  a 
mirage  too  fair  to  be  real.  That  is  the  glory  of  Dart- 
moor ;  so  often  it  looks  too  glamorous  to  be  anything 
but  a  dream  or  a  mirage  or  a  picture  or  a  vision  of 
some  new  wonder  world  and  yet  it  is  real. 

Again,  we  dived  down  to  tea  by  the  fire  and  the 
peace  of  Venton,  and  when  Eyelashes  departed  in 
the  glory  of  the  March  sunset,  the  great  swaling  fires 
were  lighted  all  over  the  dusk  moor  to  bid  him  God- 
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speed.     Again  we  read  "  The  Golden  Rose,"  especially 
the  last  verse — 

"  The  Golden  Rose  can  never  die, 
'Tis  grafted  on  eternity ; 
In  hearts  that  Love  doth  glorify, 

The  Golden  Rose  can  never  die — 

May  it  be  yours  to  find  it !  " 

We  had  and  it  will  bloom  for  ever. 

His  next  visit  was  that  thing  dreaded  by  every- 
one— last  leave  before  the  front. 

By  that  time  I  knew  this  Knight  so  well  that  I 
could  go  down  to  the  bed  rock  with  him. 

In  my  experience,  the  chief  suffering  our  men 
undergo  is  not  the  war  and  its  horrors  but  the  nerve- 
sapping  knowledge  that  those  they  are  leaving  will 
worry  about  them,  day  and  night.  Some  dare  not 
even  tell  that  it  is  last  leave.  They  pretend  it  is  a 
usual  leave  and  they  slink  off  at  the  end,  thankful 
to  get  away  undetected  in  their  deceit.  The  letters 
they  get,  full  of  anxiety  about  their  conditions,  full 
of  accounts  of  how  they  are  missed^  showing  too 
clearly  what  the  writer's  state  would  be  if  the  boy 
were  killed  or  wounded — ^these  are  the  worst  burdens 
our  men  have  to  bear  and  they  are  all  the  more 
intolerable  because  they  are  done  in  the  name  of 
love. 

We  are  sick  of  the  phrase  "  Oh,  but  it's  natural 
for  a  mother  to  worry."  It  may  be  natural.  It 
is  not  supernatural.  If  the  mother  is  a  materialist, 
believing  neither  in  God  nor  heaven,  I  have  nothing 
more  to  say.  If  she  is  a  Christian,  I  have  a  great 
deal  to  say.  I  said  it  to  Eyelashes  and  neither  of 
us  will  ever  forget  it.  Every  evening,  in  the  Room 
of  Sunshine,  we  faced  the  future  together,  faced 
everything  to  death  itself.     I  explained  that  I  craved 
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and  ached  to  give  him  a  perfect  love — a  love  that 
he  could  fling  his  whole  weight  on  without  fearing  it 
might,  one  day,  give  way.  I  told  him  never  to  press 
lightly. 

We  both  agreed  that  we  love  God  supremely  and, 
this  being  so,  there  was  no  room  for  nerves  or  worry. 

I  made  it  almost  brutally  clear  that  I  should 
never  worry  once  about  him,  chiefly  because  I 
should  never  for  one  minute  be  separated  from  him. 
I  drummed  into  him  how  the  touch  of  soul  on  soul 
never  diminishes,  that  the  steady  light  of  love  flow- 
ing from  my  heart  to  his  would  never  be  clouded. 
Soul-love  is  independent  of  time,  space  and  the 
limitations  of  the  body.  We  faced  his  lying  out 
wounded,  unable  to  get  help  from  any  human;  we 
faced  his  being  taken  prisoner;  we  faced  death,  we 
went  beyond  death  and  agreed  what  he  would  do 
for  me  and  his  brother  Knights  after  death.  As  a 
parting  gift,  he  presented  me  with  a  beautiful  little 
Rose  of  Lancaster  in  miniature  and  I  promised  to 
wear  it  as  the  pledge  of  the  perfect  love  I  must  give 
him — ^the  love  that  dares  to  leave  him  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  God. 

The  boy  has  been  in  the  very  thick  of  some  of  the 
worst  work  but  it  has  been  easy  to  keep  my  promise. 
We  are  so  absolutely  one,  and  love  so  perfectly  that 
I  have  never  once  worried  about  him  and  he  knows 
it  and  revels  in  the  peace  of  such  a  love.  If  there  is 
no  letter  from  him,  I  do  not  worry.  He  knows  if  he 
did  not  write  for  a  month,  I  should  not  turn  a  hair. 
We  are  so  together  that  there  is  no  room  for  one 
tiny  cloud  of  worry. 

At  noon,  the  day  he  left,  I  asked  him  to  come  into 
my  chapel,  kneel  there  with  me,  let  me  hold  his  hand 
while  he  made  an  act  of  sorrow  for  all  the  sins  of  his 
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white  life,  and  then  offer  that  same  life  to  God  for 
the  triumph  of  Right,  for  those  he  loves  and  for  his 
brother  Knights,  the  gift  to  be  dealt  with  according 
to  God's  good  pleasure.  That  act  comes  into  active 
operation  the  minute  he  dies,  if  he  is  to  die  in  the 
war,  so  I  have  knelt  beside  him,  witnessed  his  supreme 
sacrifice,  by  being  present  when  he  deliberately  made 
the  offering  which,  at  the  critical  moment,  he  might 
not  be  conscious  to  make. 

When  it  was  done,  he  asked  me  to  bless  him  and 
we  parted  in  utter  peace.  The  spot  where  he  knelt 
to  make  that  sacrifice  is  sacred  to  me.  I  pray  he 
may  return  and  kneel  there  to  give  thanks  that  his 
will  alone  was  accepted  and  his  life  spared.  If  not. 
his  glorious  soul  will  be  there  with  me  and  God  knows 
best. 

Mr.  John  Oxenham  has  lately  written  the  following 
poem  about  my  chapel,  and  the  verse  about  the 
"  Red  Fronts  "  always  recalls  my  dear  Eyelashes. 


THE  LITTLE  HOUSE  OF  BREAD 

■  O,  little  Home  of  Peace  and  Perfect  Calm, — 
O,  little,  still,  white,  sacramental  place. 
Filled  with  the  mystic  effluence  of  His  grace, 
Which  makes  of  thee  a  heahng  and  a  balm ; — 
Happed  in  a  hollow  of  the  great  moor's  breast, 
Of  imdrest  stone,  with  red-heart  roses  drest. 
Haven  of  rest  for  every  soul  sore  pressed, 
Thine  own  sweet  soul  of  quietness  possessed  : — 

God  surely  loves  thee,  little  House  of  Prayer, 
Nor  ever  fails  the  soul  that  seeks  Him  there ; 
No  matter  what  his  sore  predicament, 
No  matter  what  the  burden  of  his  pain. 
No  troubled  soul  has  ever  healing  sought 
But  here  he  found  divine  medicament, — 
Losing  himself  has  won  the  greater  gain, 
And,  by  his  giving,  nobler  treasure  bought. 
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Here  in  the  silence  you  confess  your  sin. 
And  holy  ministrants,  unheard,  unseen, 
Beneath  the  red  lamp  softly  whisper  you 
New  hope, — no  matter  what  the  past  has  been. 

Here  some  have  knelt  before  departing  hence 
For  the  Red  Fronts,  and  have  upbuilded  been 
With  new-born  Faith's  most  lofty  confidence, 
To  face  the  High  Call  of  the  Unforeseen  : — 
In  weakness  some,  and  some  in  penitence. 
But  all  in  highest,  hohest  reverence. 

Here,  in  this  altar  book,  are  shrined  the  names 
Of  those  True  Knights  God-pledged  to  purity, 
Unceasing  prayer  their  troth  to  honour  claims, 
And  from  high  heaven  their  souls'  security. 

God  surely  loves  thee.  Little  House  of  Bread, 
For  here  the  seeking  soul  to  Him  is  led. 
And  on  His  Living  Bread 

The  hungry  soul  is  fed." 

John  Oxbnham. 

We  said,  not  Good-bye,  but  au  revoir.  There  is 
no  good-bye  to  them  that  love. 

Next  day,  at  tea  time,  I  received  his  last  message 
from  Folkestone  just  before  embarkation.  It  came 
in  a  telegram  and  was  simply  "  Au  revoir." 

November  1918.  He  is  safe  though  he  has  been 
the  whole  time  in  France.  He  is  now  Acting  Major, 
and  though  attached  to  another  regiment,  he  still 
wears  my  Rose  of  Lancaster  and  has  won  the  M.C. 

So  our  perfect  love  has  triumphed  to  a  victorious 
end. 


CHAPTER  VII 

A   LAST   WILL   AND    TESTAMENT 

In  May  1917,  I  was  honoured  by  receiving  the 
following  sacred  trust,  from  one  of  my  young  officer 
Knights,  written  in  a  clear,  boyish  handwriting. 

"  May  2,  1917. 

"  Dear  Miss  Chase, 

"  Just  a  very  hurried  line  to  tell  you  I  am 
going  to  the  Front  again  at  once. 

"  I  have  no  fear. 

"  But  if  I  must  make  the  supreme  sacrifice,  I  shall 
be  so  very  glad  if  you  will  write  just  a  few  lines  to 
C —  not  to  comfort  her,  for  I  am  not  conceited  enough 
to  suppose  that  she  would  mind  so  very  much;  but 
rather,  just  to  tell  her  that  I  tried  to  lead  a  better 
life  because  of  her,  so  that  perhaps,  one  day,  I  might 
have  been  more  nearly  worthy  to  ask  her  to  be  my 
wife. 

"  This  is  a  very  sacred  trust  and  please  do  not 
write  to  her  unless  you  get  a  line  from  my  home.  My 
brother  will  let  you  know,  if  anything  should  happen. 

"  C's  address  is 

"  A  word  of  comfort  to  Mother  also  would  not 
be  asking  too  much  of  you  ? 

"  And  now  I  must  end. 

"  With  my  love  and  thanking  you  so  much  for 
your  interest  in  me, 

"  Yours  indeed  sincerely ." 
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So  far,  thank  God,  I  have  not  been  called  upon  to 
fulfil  my  trust.  Ever  I  pray  that  this  young  hero 
may  be  spared  to  tell  his  own  love  story. 

November  1918.  As  soon  as  hostilities  had  ceased, 
I  wrote  for  news  and  received  this  reply. 

"  My  dear  Ladye, 

"  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  little  letter. 
I  have  just  been  sent  back  to  England  for  duty  and 
am  now  promoted. 

"  Since  March  I  have  been  constantly  in  action 
but  have  been  most  wonderfully  preserved. 

"  Last  month,  my  tank  was  twice  hit  by  big  shells 
and  caught  fire.  I  alone  escaped.  All  the  crew 
were  either  burnt  to  death  or  killed  outright. 

"  My  love  to  you  and  my  thanks  for  your  pre- 
serving prayers. 

"  Your  Knight 

"(Sir)  ." 


CHAPTER  VIII 

"  PASSING   THE   LOVE   OF   WOMAN  " 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to  me  by  one  of  my 
young  officers  and  is  a  beautiful  example  of  the  love 
of  one  man  for  another  which  has  been  sung  from 
the  days  of  David  and  Jonathan,  and  it  is  good  to 
find  another  example  of  it  in  the  present  day  welter 
of  war.  Both  men  concerned  are  typical  soldiers  of 
splendid  physique  and  devoted  to  sport. 

"  He  is  a  large-hearted  clean-souled  fellow  and 
I  cannot  thank  you  enough  for  bringing  us  together. 
It  was  for  you  to  realise  what  I  wanted  and  you 
have  given  me  a  friend  that  although  I  have  not 
yet  seen  him,  I  feel  I  could  do  anything  for.  When 
I  do  love  anyone,  I  love  to  the  very  full  and  it's  a 
very  jealous  love  too.  I  always  have  been  a  hero 
worshipper  and  I  shall  be  to  the  end.  Sometimes 
I  am  hurt  and  my  offer  of  friendship  is  refused  but 
I  have  never  at  any  time  regretted  having  loved. 
Do  I  talk  about  the  boy  too  much?  You  must 
snub  me  if  I  do  and  then  I  shall  know  not  to  trans- 
gress again.  If  I  can  I  must  tell  you  something, 
my  lady  confessor.  It's  this.  While  I  am  here  I 
am  doing  all  I  can  even  to  make  my  body  as  strong 
and  healthy  and  clean  as  it  can  be  so  that  when  I 
meet  the  boy,  he  won't  be  disappointed  in  me.  At 
night — please  don't  laugh — I  go  out  and  let  the 
beauty  of  the  sunset  sink  into  my  very  being  so 
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that  some  of  the  afterglow  may  be  reflected  in  my 
soul  that  it  may  become  great  and  pure.  I  like  to 
think  that  during  the  night  our  souls  go  back  to 
God.  The  moonlight  nights  are  so  gorgeous  that 
if  my  mean  little  soul  flies  up  and  away  as  soon  as 
I  am  asleep  it  must  come  into  contact  with  the  glory 
of  the  night.  All  this  I  am  doing  or  trying  to  do 
for  a  man  I  have  never  seen.  I  must  get  and  keep 
his  love.     Dear  heart,  you  will  help  me,  won't  you  ?  " 

Both  these  men  are  safe.  Both  are  now  Birdmen, 
our  glorious  winged  Knights  of  the  Air.  Gne  has 
been,  till  the  end,  in  France  and  he  has  written  me 
some  wonderful  letters  about  "  the  Dawn  patrol  " 
and  what  it  is  like  to  leave  behind  a  gray  day  of 
hopeless  rain  and  to  pass  above  the  lead-coloured 
pall  into  cloudless  sunshine.  It  is  an  extraordinary 
thought  that  if  only  they  fly  high  enough,  these 
Knights  can  always  attain  the  regions  of  unclouded 
sunshine,  and  the  thought  is  a  practical  allegory  for 
the  spiritual  life. 

The  other  has  been  for  years  in  the  East,  and  per- 
haps not  one  among  them  has  suffered  fiercer  tempta- 
tion or  more  gloriously  conquered. 

Though  he  is  one  of  my  first,  we  have  never  met. 
He  always  says  that  he  will  arrive  at  dusk  in  June 
when  the  roses  are  in  bloom.  He  left  England  from 
Plymouth,  so  his  very  last  glimpse  of  his  country 
was  the  dim,  distant  reaches  of  Dartmoor,  this  haven 
where  he  fain  would  be.  When  he  returns,  I  hope 
his  first  sight  of  England  will  be  the  moor,  standing 
untouched,  unsullied,  unchanging,  just  as  she  stood 
that  January  day  when  he  sailed  away  and  as  she 
will  now  stand  for  ever,  thanks  to  the  men  who 
have  dared  and  bled  and  died  to  protect  her. 


CHAPTER  IX 

A  DEVON   SAILOR-MAN 

In  the  heart  of  the  winter  there  came  to  me  a 
letter  which  is  a  priceless  literary  document,  though 
the  writer  is  only  a  humble  member  of  the  British 
Navy.  It  is  lying  now,  after  many  months,  open  on 
the  table  before  me  as  I  write  in  the  Room  of  Shadow, 
while  a  vaseful  of  big  white  lilies  are  leaning  their 
perfumed  heads  down  carelessly  towards  the  sheets 
of  mingled  handwriting  and  type-script  of  which  the 
letter  is  composed.  Under  the  lilies  is  the  naked 
soul  of  a  common  sailor-man.  I  use  the  word  "  com- 
mon "  in  the  most  reverent  and  laudatory  sense. 
One  of  the  glories  of  life  is  that  such  men  are  com- 
mon— as  common  as  the  sunshine,  the  running  water, 
the  fragrant  June  breeze.  If  this  man  were  asked 
to  write  an  article  or  a  book,  he  would  be  scared  out 
of  his  senses,  and  would  probably  make  a  hideous 
mess  of  the  job.  We  all  know,  and  none  know  it 
better  than  authors,  that  the  best  always  goes  into 
personal  letters  to  individual  friends.  It  is  a  crime 
that  it  should  be  so,  for  such  letters  would  be  things 
beyond  price  to  thousands.  Feeling  this,  I  have 
obtained  leave  from  this  sailor-man  to  use  his  words 
as  I  choose,  and  many  will  bless  me  for  extracting 
this  permission. 

39 
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"  H.M.S. , 

''January  18,  1917. 

"  Dear  '  Lady  of  the  Moor,' 

"  After  writing  that  line  I  was  called  away, 
and  during  the  interval  have,  curiously  enough,  dis- 
covered that  you  have  already  been  given  this  title 
by  Mr.  Oxenham  in  a  book  of  his.  For  a  long  time 
I  have  intended  to  write  to  you.  I  read  Chambers^s 
Journal  whenever  I  can,  and  in  your  '  Pages  of 
Peace  '  of  September  9,  you  touch  us  at  sea  very 
nearly,  and  in  this  ship  perhaps  particularly.  My 
heart  has  always  found  its  peace  on  Dartmoor,  and 
that  field,  that  buttercup-field,  so  near  your  house, 
which  you  describe,  lives  for  me  also. 

"  And  you  say,  '  Among  the  earth's  unspoiled 
places  of  peace,  hill  and  mountain  and  moor  country 
hold  first  place.  To  war-worn  nerves,  the  restless- 
ness of  the  sea  is  wearisome.'  It  is  good  to  read; 
but  I  wonder  if  you  know  what  tugging  at  the  heart- 
strings it  causes  to  the  moorland  lover,  thousands 
of  miles  away  from  home?  We  left  England  at  the 
declaration  of  war,  and  since  then  we  have  not  even 
seen  her  borders,  and  the  restlessness  of  the  sea  has 
been  ever  with  us.  Here,  there,  and  everywhere  have 
we  travelled,  always  thousands  of  miles  from  home, 
and  nearly  80,000  miles  in  all,  till  at  last  we  hear 
rumours  of  a  temporary  respite  in  the  future,  when 
one  who  is  now  a  captive  on  the  wrong  side  of  your 
hills  will  once  again  be  seeking  the  glamour  and  peace 
of  Dartmoor. 

"  Again  you  say,  '  I  cannot  forget  that  my  sheltered 
home  lying  in  the  arms  of  the  great  moor  is  safe 
because  of  the  men  who  are  fighting  and  dying  to 
protect  us — and  some  of  these  men  are  Devonians.' 
Ay,  and  glad  and  proud  we  are  to  be  able  to  fight 
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for  such  as  you,  and  to  fight  also  for  a  greater  peace 
than  the  world  has  ever  known.  The  curlews  are 
your  favourite  birds,  you  say.  They  are  mine.  But 
should  you  have  left  out  the  owls?  What  would  I 
give  to  hear  them  both  again  ?  A  crying  owl  in  a 
clump  of  trees  on  a  frosty  night — that  sound  will 
never  leave  my  memory  ! 

"  For  the  last  three  years  I  have  had  a  picture  of 
an  old  Dartmoor  well  hung  up  in  front  of  my  desk, 
and  it  has  been  a  daily  feast.  The  stunted  tree  beside 
it,  the  rough  granite,  the  bunch  of  twigs  ready  for 
burning — they  all  speak  to  me  with  no  uncertain 
voice,  and  I  can  hear  the  wind  whistling  round  them. 
The  smell  of  the  hearth-fires  comes  down  the  wind, 
mixed  with  the  salt  sea  spray,  and  my  spirit  tramps 
the  tors  while  the  boundless  ocean  claims  my  body. 
The  picture  has  woven  a  spell  not  to  be  broken,  and 
your  written  words  have  put  a  golden  lock  on  the 
woven  chain,  and  the  key  is  in  my  heart  for  safe- 
keeping. 

"  What  a  mixture  of  joy  and  tragedy  is  life  !  Just 
as  I  reached  this  portion  of  my  letter  a  man  came  in 
with  a  cablegram,  '  Come  at  once ;  wife  dying.'  The 
ocean  lies  between,  and  days  must  elapse  before  he 
can  possibly  get  moving.     Cest  la  guerre. 

"  I  have  also  lately  learnt  of  your  activities  in 
another  direction.  Please  add  my  name  to  your 
splendid  list  of  White  Knights,  and  I  hope  and  pray 
I  shall  always  prove  worthy  of  its  place  there.  You 
will  find  that  the  majority  of  your  names  are  not 
those  of  seafarers,  simply  because  they  have  not  the 
chance  of  hearing  about  it. 

"  Hawthorne,  writing  in  Our  Old  Home  of  old  sailor- 
men  in  the  R.N.  Hospital  at  Greenwich,  says  :  '  Their 
stay  there  may  be  cold  comfort  for  the  evening  of 
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life,  yet  it  may  compare  rather  favourably  with  the 
preceding  portion  of  existence,  which  comprised  little 
save  imprisonment  on  shipboard,  in  the  course  of 
which  they  have  been  tossed  about  all  over  the 
world  and  caught  hardly  a  glimpse  of  it,  forgetting 
what  grass  and  trees  are,  and  never  finding  out  what 
woman  is,  though  they  may  have  encountered  a 
painted  spectre  which  they  took  for  her.  A  country 
owes  much  to  human  beings  whose  bodies  she  has 
worn  out  and  whose  immortal  part  she  has  left 
undeveloped  or  debased.' 

"  The  latter  part  is  too  strong  to  be  applied  to  the 
navy  under  modern  conditions,  as  it  was  written 
in  '63,  but  it  illustrates  some  of  my  meaning.  For 
instance,  at  periods,  even  in  this  ship,  we  have  not 
been  ashore  for  nine  months  at  a  time. 

"  If  you  take  me  for  your  knight,  I  thank  you  from 
my  heart.  It  shall  be  to  me  as  a  sacrament  with 
you  to  guard.  King  Arthur's  days  come  back.  '  Pray 
for  my  soul.  More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer  than 
this  world  dreams  of.' 

"  May  you  always  enjoy  that  deep  peace  passing 
understanding  which  comes  of  oneness  with  God  in 
His  lonely  holy  places. 

"  By  the  help  of  God  and  you,  and  women  like  yeu, 
I  dare  to  sign  myself, 

"  William  the  Conqueror." 

Time  passed  till  the  end  of  May,  when  my  Knight 
came.  I  have  never  seen  anything  more  perfect 
than  the  circumstances  of  his  coming.  He  reached 
Venton  late  in  the  evening  and  our  door  at  sunset, 
in  the  red  and  gold  glory  of  a  perfect  May  evening. 
I  brought  him  first  into  the  Room  of  Sunshine, 
spangled  with  great  rainbows  from  the  crystal  ball 
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radiant  with  the  vivid  tuHps  in  the  garden  beds 
outside  the  low  windows.  Then  we  went  to  the 
Dartmoor  Window  itself,  and  gazed  through  the  blue 
willow-pattern  curtains  out  on  the  buttercup-field, 
that  field  which  he  had  quoted  months  before,  thou- 
sands of  miles  away  from  home.  There  it  lay,  the 
field  of  the  cloth  of  gold,  quivering  all  over  to  a 
quick  westerly  breeze,  shimmering  under  the  sloping 
rays  of  the  sinking  sun.  Through  the  open  casement 
came  the  cries  of  cuckoos  and  curlews.  Not  one  tiny 
thing  had  been  forgotten.  One  week  earlier  or  later 
would  have  been  either  too  early  or  too  late  for  that 
field.  Then  I  led  him  to  my  chapel,  the  place  he  had 
dreamt  of,  time  after  time,  in  his  craving  to  see  it. 
The  west  window  is  the  largest,  and  through  its 
colours,  the  sun-glow  was  rich  crimson.  Great 
scented,  white  trumpet-lilies  were  on  the  altar,  and 
the  lamp  glowed  like  a  huge  ruby.  Even  the  lilies 
were  stained  rose  colour.  Looking  at  it  through  the 
man's  eyes,  I  could  see  that  it  was  indeed  a  vision 
to  anyone  who  had  lived  so  long  on  the  lower  deck 
of  a  cruiser. 

Even  there  the  cries  of  the  curlews  and  cuckoos 
haunted  us.     We  shall  never  forget  it. 

The  next  day  was  veiled  with  the  real  white  fragrant 
moor  mist  so  dear  to  the  exile  from  tropical  lands. 
In  the  afternoon  I  lighted  a  log-and-turf  fire  on  the 
big  cobbit,  and  we  lounged  beside  it  like  happy 
children,  while  the  white  wings  of  the  mist  over- 
shadowed the  house  and  tors.  I  even  went  to  the 
length  of  hoicking  up  a  chunk  of  burning  turf  with 
the  tongs,  and  holding  it  out  in  the  room  so  that 
the  sailor-man's  craving  nostrils  might  once  more 
savour  that  scent  which  is  sweeter  than  incense  to 
the  moor-mad  person.     It  was  here,  in  the  Room  of 
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Shadow,  beside  the  fire,  that  I  saw  to  the  very  heights 
of  my  Knight's  white  soul.  All  the  unspoken  ideals 
of  a  man's  soul  flowed  out  in  a  mighty  torrent  of 
words.  The  ideals  of  what  a  husband's  love  should 
be  for  his  wife,  of  the  utter  reverence  and  considera- 
tion which  should  form  the  essential  foundation  of 
married  love.  Many  of  my  Knights,  thank  God, 
love  their  wives  and  children  better  than  themselves  ; 
but  listening  to  this  humble  sailor,  I  realised  that 
not  one  among  them  is  a  greater  and  more  gallant 
gentleman. 

On  the  third  day  we  stood  together  in  the  "  Poet's 
Corner  " — which  I  always  brazenly  spell  with  a  single 
apostrophe  "  s,"  as  if  there  were  only  one  poet;  but 
as  far  as  I  know,  no  one  else  has  written  poems  in 
the  sheltered  rock  nook  of  that  particular  tor.  From 
there  we  skimmed  to  Dream  Tor,  finding  on  the  way 
a  lark's  nest  right  in  the  very  centre  of  a  thick  clump 
of  dale  gorse.  Little  orange-lined  bills  opened  at  us, 
and  on  the  tiny  heads  were  feathers  so  soft  that 
they  looked  like  mist.  From  Dream  Tor  we  gazed 
at  Believer  and  Laughter  Tors,  which  are  an  allegory. 
Believer,  the  central  tor,  is  the  heart  of  the  moor, 
and  the  heart  symbolises  love;  Laughter  Tor  is  his 
mate,  the  only  one  near  him;  so  in  the  central  part 
of  Dartmoor  you  find  eternal  love  and  laughter. 

The  next  night  he  came  to  say  au  revoir.  Though 
May  had  melted  into  June,  it  was  a  twin-sister  of  the 
first  evening.  As  we  knelt  in  the  chapel  in  the 
gloaming,  I  held  his  hand  and  prayed,  deep  in  my 
heart,  that  no  ignoble  thing  might  ever  mar  his 
noble  heart.  Then  I  watched  him  go  till  he  was 
out  of  sight,  past  the  golden  field  under  the  shadow 
of  great  benignant  Hamildown  with  his  purple  grape 
bloom. 
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Early  next  morning,  Mr.  Bluejacket  handed  me 
a  post  card.  It  was  one  of  the  interior  of  my  own 
chapel.     On  the  blank  side  was  written — 

"  And  looking  onwards,  full  of  grace 
They  prayed,  and  from  the  Happy  Place, 
God's  glory  smote  them  in  the  face." 

The  following  day  I  received  another  card.  This 
time  it  was  of  Dartmouth,  showing  where  the  moor- 
born  river  mingles  at  last  with  the  sea.  On  it  was 
written  :  "  From  the  source  to  the  mouth  the  river 
rolls.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  I  send  you 
my  love." 

Just  a  common  Devon  sailor  man  !  Please  love 
him — I  was  going  to  say,  "  as  much  as  I  do,"  but 
that  would  be  impossible.  Anyway  please  do  love 
him  and  wish  him  the  one  thing  that  matters  on 
earth  and  in  heaven — perfect  love  to  the  very  end. 

His  next  appearance  at  Venton  was  not  until 
nearly  two  years  later.  Oh,  how  long  the  war  has 
been  ! 

Then  he  arrived  unexpectedly  and  on  a  very 
momentous  day — August  4,  1918,  St.  Dominic's  day, 
the  anniversary  of  the  outbreak  of  war  and  the 
day  that  national  daily  public  intercession  began 
in  England. 

It  was  a  Sunday  and  Mass  was  at  ten  in  my  chapel. 
His  train  had  been  twenty  minutes  late,  but  he  put 
on  a  spurt  and  arrived  just  before  the  gospel. 

We  had  a  few  hours  together  before  he  had  to 
start  back,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  gave 
me  a  button  from  his  uniform  which  is  now  on  my 
war  relic  panel  in  the  chapel,  up  in  the  naval  corner 
on  the  right-hand  side. 
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And  it  befell  that  he  was  the  first  Knight  to  greet 
me  in  person  after  the  announcement  of  victory.  He 
came  again,  during  that  most  wonderful  week,  chosen 
by  Providence  to  be  the  first  and  the  Representative 
Knight  to  offer  me  congratulations. 

Thus,  without  any  human  arrangement,  all  the 
first  congratulations,  by  telegram,  by  letter  and  in 
person  were  from  the  senior  Service.  These  appar- 
ently small  and  inconsequent  facts  are,  to  me, 
immensely  significant. 


CHAPTER  X 

GALAHAD 

He  is  only  a  humble  young  sapper  but  he  is  the 
Galahad  of  my  Knights.  Many  are  equally  white. 
Many  love  their  whiteness  as  he  loves  his.  It  is  not 
this  which  lifts  him  to  a  place  apart.  It  is  that  he 
alone,  among  them  all,  has  seen  the  mystic  vision 
of  the  Holy  Grail. 

He  has  been  at  the  front  and  wounded  so  he  wears 
the  gold  stripe  which,  in  one  way,  is  more  than  any 
decoration.  He  has  bled  for  his  country  and  her 
women. 

From  the  first,  his  letters  were  remarkable.  For 
one  thing,  his  handwriting  is  exquisite.  He  addresses 
his  envelopes  to  me  in  beautiful  Gothic  characters 
daintily  outlined  in  scarlet.  They  are  such  works  of 
art  that  I  hate  destroying  them.  There  were  many 
things  that  merited  my  special  attention,  affection' 
and  reverence  for  this  Knight. 

We  corresponded  frequently.  He  told  me,  among 
other  things,  of  the  great  heart  sorrow  and  soul 
searching  of  his  life  during  which,  without  one  word 
of  human  help  or  comfort,  he  had  borne  himself  as 
a  very  gallant  Christian  Gentleman.  I  was  glad  it 
was  over  before  our  orbits  crossed.  The  utter  fine- 
ness of  bearing  this  sorrow  by  reliance  on  God  alone 
would  have  been  marred  by  human  friendship, 
however  high.     My  Galahad  has  grit  enough  to  need 
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no  human  prop.  He  is  inured  to  loneliness  of 
spirit.  A  young  man  leading  the  life  of  a  private  in 
the  ranks,  with  the  soul  of  a  mystic,  is  about  the 
loneliest  mortal  on  earth.  He  gently  reproaches  me 
for  saying  this  because,  he  declares,  such  a  life  teaches 
absolute  dependence  on  God  only. 

This  boy's  supreme  delight,  in  his  short  spells  off 
duty,  was  to  get  away  to  the  hills  and  lie  there,  alone 
with  God. 

His  soul  brimmed  over  with  inarticulate  yearnings. 
Deep  called  to  an  unknown  deep  which  did  not 
reply. 

Then  he  came  across  the  White  Knight  Campaign, 
and  light  began  to  dawn.  For  the  first  time,  he 
found  expression,  however  halting.  He  found  one 
soul  in  the  world  to  whom  he  could  pour  out  his  vague 
longings. 

"  I  long  to  be  a  Voice  crying  Love  throughout  the 
world,"  he  wrote  in  one  letter.  "  But  I  don't  know 
in  what  form  this  can  be  done." 

In  time,  came  the  approach  of  his  twenty-first 
birthday  and  he  prepared  for  it  as  we  prepare  for  a 
great  Sacrament. 

For  weeks  beforehand,  he  wrote,  mentioning  his 
coming  manhood  and  perpetually  thanked  God  he 
was  entering  that  high  estate  as  an  unstained  virgin. 
Elsewhere,  I  have  remarked  on  the  extraordinary 
affection  and  veneration  men  have  for  their  own 
whiteness.  Galahad  was  the  most  striking  instance 
of  it. 

I  lent  him  books,  among  others,  A  White-Handed 
Saint,  the  picture  of  the  priest,  the  veiled  record  of 
personal  experiences  in  the  mystical  life. 

He  went  almost  mad  with  joy.  It  had  been  written 
for  him,  he  said.     It  had  crystallised  into  definite  form 
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all  his  inarticulate  cravings.  That  ideal  called  forth 
an  echo  from  every  innermost  chamber  of  his  soul. 

Strangely  enough,  his  birthday  is  the  same  day  as 
my  Lancelot's.  These  things  are  not  chance.  There 
is  no  chance.  I  told  Galahad  about  it  and  said  I 
should  include  his  name  in  the  Mass  which  I  always 
have  offered  for  Lancelot.  There  are  very  few  on 
earth  for  whom  I  would  do  this,  but  I  felt  if  this  young 
soul  is  true  to  his  high  call,  God  has  pre-ordained  him 
to  compensate  for  poor  Lancelot's  sins. 

On  the  eve  of  the  feast,  when  I  had  finished  night 
prayers,  I  laid  the  portraits  of  Lancelot  and  Galahad 
upon  the  altar,  to  dedicate  them  both  once  more  to 
God  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  of  their  lives. 
And  I  offered  Galahad  to  heaven  as  an  anointed 
priest  in  God's  good  time. 

I  wrote  telling  the  boy  what  I  proposed  to  do. 
This  is  his  reply,  written  on  the  eve  of  the  feast. 


"  R.E.  Depot, 

''April  1917. 

"  My  dear  Lad  ye, 

"  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
for  your  letter  of  the  26th  instant,  yet  how  can  I 
thank  you  adequately  for  the  singular  honour  you 
have  given  me  in  permitting  my  photograph  to  rest 
all  through  the  coming  night  upon  your  altar? 
Never,  surely,  was  knight  more  highly  honoured. 

"  Much  too  little  heed  is  given  nowadays  to  the 
ancient  ceremony  of  the  consecration  to  God  of 
Knights  and  I  only  wish  that  I  myself  could  hold 
vigil  to-night  before  your  altar,  but  God  will  under- 
stand and  will  accept.  I  can  only  look  forward  into 
the  darkness  and  hope,  hope,  hope  that,  some  day, 
your  wish  will  be  fulfilled  and  I  shall  become  '  A 
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Voice  crying  Love  to  the  world.'  Nothing  could  give 
me  greater  joy  than  to  become  a  priest.  It  is  my 
beau  ideal  and  I  am  sure  God  will  hear  your  prayers, 
and,  hearing,  will  answer.  To-night  as  I  lay  me  down 
to  sleep,  I  shall  think  of  my  photograph  and,  re- 
membering, transfer  myself  in  thought  and  spirit 
to  the  holy  altar  whereon  it  lies, 

"  You  ask  me,  ladye,  which  of  my  photographs  is 
the  most  like  me.  This  year's  is  really  the  best  as 
I  have  changed  a  little,  owing  to  my  having  been  on 
active  service.     As  Mr.  Oxenham  puts  it — 

"  '  I  have  seen  the  Devil  in  petticoats 
Wihng  the  souls  of  men ; 
I  have  seen  great  sinners  do  great  deeds, 
And  turn  to  their  sins  again. 

I  have  sped  through  heUs  of  fiery  hail, 

With  fell  red-fury  shod  : 
I  have  heard  the  whisper  of  a  voice : 

/  have  looked  in  the  face  of  God.' 

"  Can  you  wonder  that  we  alter,  out  there  ?  " 

I  wrote  to  him  again  for  the  day  itself,  sending  him 
some  little  presents,  and  this  is  his  reply — 


"  R.E.  Depot, 

"  April  1917. 

"  Dearest  Ladye, 

"  Once  again  I  put  pen  to  paper  in  the  attempt 
to  convey  to  you  my  thanks  for  the  great  benefits 
I  have  received  from  your  hand.  I  cannot  express 
my  delight  and  joy  when  I  read  your  letter  to  find 
how  Mass  had  been  offered  for  me.  What  have  I 
ever  done  that  such  honour  should  be  bestowed  on 
me?  I  know  how  much  you  prize  the  Mass  and  so 
am  more  deeply  indebted  to  you  for  the  boon,  and  to 
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have  my  name  linked  with  Lancelot's.  ...  I  am 
speechless  ! 

"  Your  book  of  poems  I  have  slowly  yet  eagerly 
devoured  and  learned  much  therefrom  concerning 
your  life  on  Dartmoor. 

"  Thirdly,  the  last  great  gift  of  your  little  gorse 
blossom,  I  have  carried  reverently  to  my  lips  and  it 
now  lies  next  my  heart.  Never  has  Knight  been  so 
truly  blest  as  I  with  such  wondrous,  perfect,  beautiful 
Love.  Verily,  such  things  cannot  be  bought.  They 
must  be  given  and  as,  dear  Ladye,  there  is  no  gift 
worthy  that  could  be  bought  I  venture  to  send  you 
my  love  by  means  of  this  lily.  I  can  honestly  say 
it  is  pure  and  undefiled. 

"  As  for  the  title  '  Galahad  '  which  you  have  given 
me — the  Knight  after  God's  own  heart !  Well,  God 
grant  I  may  always  be  able  to  maintain  that  ideal. 

"  My  one  dream  in  life  now  is,  one  day,  to  raise, 
with  anointed  hands,  the  Holy  Grail  of  your  silver 
chalice  between  earth  and  heaven  in  the  little  white 
chapel  on  the  moor." 

This  letter  recalls  the  poem  in  The  Wheat  of  the 
Elect,  by  Fr.  John  Fitzpatrick — 

"  Lo  !  from  the  chalice  silver -pale, 
The  meaning  of  the  olden  tale 
Flashed  on  him  and,  as  silver-clear, 
His  angel  whispered  in  his  ear  : 
*  '  Thou  also,  after  many  days, 

Must  dare  the  Precious  Blood  to  raise 

'Twixt  man  below  and  God  o'erhead, 

To  aid  the  living  and  the  dead.' 

And  from  that  hour,  throughout  the  day 

And  evermore,  at  work  and  play, 

Shone  over  every  hill  and  vale 

His  vision  of  the  Holy  Grail.  .  .  . 

And  with  the  touch  of  God  was  glad 
The  spirit  of  my  Galahad." 
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The  lily  was  one  splendid  arum  tenderly  swathed 
round  with  maiden-hair  fern. 

I  carried  it  to  chapel  and  laid  it  on  the  altar,  asking 
God  to  take  it  as  representing  the  white  young  life 
which  will,  one  day,  be  all  His  own. 

Sweetly  enough,  other  knightly  flowers  were  there  : 
the  big  chocolate  box  full  of  pale  golden  primroses 
from  one  of  the  two  brothers  whose  story  will  be  issued 
later  in  a  book  to  themselves.  One  had  given  his 
life  in  France,  dying  the  death  of  a  hero.  The 
brother  who  was  left  was  heart-broken,  yet  he  strove 
manfully  to  reach  out  after  his  brother's  radiant  spirit 
and  not  to  pour  too  many  tears  over  the  little  grave 
with  its  white  cross  in  France.  His  primroses  came 
the  same  day  that  brought  Galahad's  lily  and  with 
them  came  the  inscription,  "  I  should  like  to  lay 
these  on  the  little  grave  in  France  but  I  cannot, 
and  it  is  better  that  I  cannot,  so  I  offer  them  to 
the  living  soul  of  my  brother  in  the  little  chapel  on 
Dartmoor." 

Curiously  enough,  the  day  that  I  write  this  chapter, 
I  have  had  to  enrol  as  a  Knight  one  who  calls  himself 
"  A  spoiled  priest."  That  means,  a  man  who  has 
been  called  to  the  priesthood  and  failed  before 
ordination.  I  have  sent  him  Galahad's  photograph 
asking  him  to  pray  that  the  boy  may  be  true  to  the 
end,  and  I  have  asked  Galahad  to  pray  daily  that  the 
vision  of  the  Holy  Grail  may  be  given  back,  bright 
and  clear,  to  this  poor  soul — 

"  Alone 
And  thirsting  in  a  land  of  sand  and  thorns." 

Time  went  on  to  October  1918  and  even  then 
Galahad  and  I  had  never  met.  Here  is  his  letter  of 
farewell  as  he  returned  to  France  and  danger. 
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"  Dearest  Ladye, 

"  I  am  once  more  about  to  depart  for  France. 
By  the  time  this  reaches  you  I  may  be  there  as  the 
call  will  come  any  hour  now.  How  I  had  longed 
and  hoped  that  I  might  visit  you  at  Venton  before 
this  happened,  but  it  was  not  to  be.  How  I  long  for 
the  time  when  all  this  striving  shall  cease  and  I  shall 
at  last  be  able  to  visit  the  little  chapel  on  the  moor. 
What  a  day  that  will  be  !  Think  when  the  Knight, 
after  all  his  struggles,  is  at  last  free  to  meet  his  Ladye, 
she  who  has  spurred  him  on  to  greater  efforts,  and 
helped  him  so. 

"Some  day,  God  will  grant  my  great  wish,  that 
before  the  altar  in  the  little  chapel,  I  may  be  con- 
secrated eternally  to  His  Service,  and  when  war  is 
over,  to  be  able  to  serve  Him  unceasingly,  and  if  it 
is  His  Will,  to  be  admitted  eventually  to  the  high 
honour  of  the  priesthood.  So,  dearest  Ladye,  I 
entreat  your  earnest  prayers  that  God  will  see  fit  to 
bring  me  to  you  at  last,  and  if  it  be  His  Will  that  I  fall 
in  this  last  great  struggle  now  raging,  pray  that  I  may 
say  from  my  heart,  '  Thy  Will,  not  mine,  be  done.' 
"  Your  ever  loving  and  devoted  Knight, 

"  Galahad." 

Then  at  last  came  the  final  letter  written  the  very 
day  after  the  armistice  was  signed. 

"  France. 
"  Dearest  Ladye, 

"  At  last  the  huge  slaughter  of  War  is  over  ! 
We  have  paid  a  heavy  price,  but  it  has  not  been  in 
vain. 

"  To-day  I  discovered,  miles  from  anywhere,  a 
grave  with  a  rough  wooden  cross  inscribed  '  To  an 
Unknown  British  Soldier.' 
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*'  Some  father  or  son  lies  buried  there,  mourned 
by  some  one  at  home  who  will  never  know  his  fate 
or  his  last  resting-place. 

"  Yet  he  did  not  die  in  vain. 

"  So,  at  last,  dearest  Ladye,  I  have  real  hope  that 
I  may  come  on  pilgrimage  and  may  even  meet  your 
Hero  of  the  Rose." 

So  has  Galahad  come  through  victorious,  and  ever 
before  his  eyes  he  has  kept  the  vision  of  his  ideal — 
that  he  may  one  day  lift  the  Chalice  between  earth 
and  heaven  in  the  white  chapel  on  Dartmoor. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE   VISION   OF   THE   ROSE 

The  craving  of  Galahad  and  of  other  war-worn 
Knights  for  Mass  at  Venton  always  echoes  in  this 
poem,  "  The  Ballad  of  Sir  Bors,"  which  its  author, 
Mr,  John  Masefield,  has  kindly  given  me  leave  to 
quote  in  full.  It  might  have  been  written  for  us  all. 
It  is  to  be  had  in  his  book  Ballads  and  Poems,  which 
contains  also  that  wonderful  little  poem  "  Sea  Fever  " 
about  "  the  tall  ship  and  the  star  to  steer  her  by." 
How  often,  I  wonder,  when  thinking  of  my  sailor 
Knights,  has  the  last  line  brought  a  catch  in  my 
throat  ? 

"  And  quiet  sleep  and  a  sweet  dream  when  the  long  trick's  over." 

How  often  have  I  wakened  in  the  night,  safe  and 
warm,  and  prayed  for  the  thousands  of  weary  watch- 
ful men,  sleepless,  that  I  might  sleep,  keeping  the  long 
trick,  the  black,  bloodstained  night  watch,  that  I 
might  live  unharmed  ? 

But  to  the  Rose,  which,  as  interpreted  by  this 
poet,  is  the  Precious  Blood  in  the  Chalice.  The  first 
verse  applied  so  wonderfully  to  all  the  Knights  who 
were  away  from  England. 

"  Would  I  could  win  some  quiet  and  rest,  and  a  little  ease, 
In  the  cool  gray  hush  of  the  dusk,  in  the  dim  green  place  of  the 

trees, 
Where  the  birds  are  singing,  singing,  singing,  crying  aloud 
The  song  of  the  red,  red  Rose  that  blossoms  beyond  the  seas. 
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Would  I  could  see  it,  the  Rose,  when  the  light  begins  to  fail. 
And  a  lone  white  star  in  the  West  is  glimmering  on  the  mail, 
The  red,  red  passionate  Rose  of  the  Sacred  Blood  of  the  Christ, 
In  the  shining  Chalice  of  God,  the  Cup  of  the  Holy  Grail. 

The  dusk  comes  gathering  gray,  and  the  darkness  dims  the  West, 
The  oxen  low  to  the  byre,  and  all  bells  ring  to  rest ; 
But  I  ride  over  the  moors,  for  the  dusk  still  bides  and  waits. 
That  brims  my  soul  with  the  glow  of  the  Rose  that  ends  the  Quest. 

My  horse  is  spavined  and  ribbed,  and  his  bones  come  through  his 

hide. 
My  sword  is  rotten  with  rust,  but  I  shake  the  reins  and  ride. 
For  the  bright  white  birds  of  God  that  nest  in  the  Rose  have  called. 
And  never  a  township  now  is  a  town  where  I  can  bide. 

It  will  happen  at  last,  at  dawn,  as  my  horse  limps  down  the  fell, 
A  star  will  glow  like  a  note  God  strikes  on  a  silver  bell. 
And  the  bright  white  birds  of  God  will  carry  my  soul  to  Christ, 
And  the  sight  of  the  Rose,  the  Rose,  will  pay  for  the  years  of 
hell." 


CHAPTER  XII 

HEROES   OF   THE   ROSE 

Nothing  that  could  be  written  or  told  or  sung 
could  ever,  in  my  opinion,  so  reveal  the  boundless 
generosity  of  men  as  do  the  following  episodes, 
beginning  with  a  letter  from  a  Commanding  Officer. 

"  One  night  we  were  shelled  out  of  our  hole  in  the 
ground.  The  enemy  shelled  the  little  area  where 
we  were  with  every  sort  of  shell  he  had  for  hours. 
Pieces  flew  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  behind  us,  while 
trees  near  us  were  uprooted.  The  place  seemed  to  me 
the  most  awful  spot  I  had  ever  known.  You  were 
there  in  front  of  me  and  you  told  me  (how  I  do  not 
know),  but  you  did  tell  me  that  whatever  happened 
we  were  to  stand  still  and  unafraid. 

"  So  I  told  my  officers  to  keep  near  me  and  nothing 
would  happen  to  them.  They  gave  a  magnificent 
example  of  what  an  English  gentleman  may  do.  All 
I  said  was  '  Remember  the  Rose.'     They  did. 

"  All  the  Roses  kept  quite  still,  and  I  want  you  to 
understand  that  it  was  you  who  made  us  strong  when 
our  nerves  and  our  bodies  were  being  tried  to  the 
utmost." 

For  this  piece  of  heroism,  military  crosses  were 
awarded.  The  position  had  been  held  successfully 
and  not  a  man  was  scratched.  To  my  utter  amaze- 
ment, this  Commanding  Officer  wrote  later,  telling 
me  that  by  common  consent  of  himself  and  his  staff, 
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the  Military  Cross  was  to  be  given  to  me  because,  he 
declared,  no  human  power  unaided  could  have 
endured  to  the  end.  So  the  Cross  was  being  duly 
made  in  miniature,  and  meantime,  he  sent  me  the 
ribbon  on  which  it  is  worn. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  describe  my  feeling  of 
heart-broken  unworthiness  and  tearful  gratitude.  I 
won't  try  to. 

That  ribbon,  from  the  very  thickest  of  the  fire, 
reached  me  on  a  day  when,  for  the  first  time  for  that 
season,  the  chapel  was  one  mass  of  my  own  pet 
Madonna  lilies.  I  shut  myself  in  alone  and  knelt 
in  the  place  where  I  always  kneel  to  answer  Mass 
and  receive  Holy  Communion.  I  prayed  passionately 
for  God's  blessing  on  these  generous  heroes,  and  that 
I  may  become  daily  less  unworthy  of  them.  Then 
I  pinned  the  ribbon  on  above  my  heart,  promising  God 
that  I  would  be  true  to  what  it  must  stand  for  to  me — 
undaunted  courage  in  living  the  highest  possible  life. 

Later,  I  told  one  of  my  Knights  about  it  all.  He 
is  a  great  nobleman  and  more,  is  a  great  man.  I 
hero-worship  him  and  have  reason  to.  His  letter 
replying  to  my  news  is  what  has  decided  me  to 
publish  this  chapter  because  the  letter  shows  the 
unbounded  joy  which  the  honour  conferred  upon  me 
will  give  to  my  Knights  and  Ladies.  It  shows  they 
care  far  more  for  me  than  they  do  for  themselves 
and  is  yet  another  instance  in  black  and  white,  of  their 
utterly  unselfish  love.  He  speaks  for  hundreds  when 
he  says — 

"  Please  accept  my  heartiest  congratulations  upon 
the  Commanding  Officer  and  his  friends  giving  you 
a  miniature  reproduction  of  the  Military  Cross  and 
the  real  ribbon,  awarded  with  copies  of  the  original 
papers   conferring   the   same.     This   is   one   of   the 
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grandest  touches  I  have  heard  of  m  the  War  and  it 
shows  you  must  have  gone  right  to  their  hearts. 
You  have  as  much  right  to  be  proud  of  this  as  of  any 
earned  Baronetcy  or  Barony  and  in  the  next  world, 
when  other  honours  are  forgotten,  yours  will  be 
remembered." 

I  first  heard  from  this  Hero  of  the  Rose  in  April 
1917  and  the  M.C.  reached  me  that  summer.  Of 
course  I  longed  to  see  him  more  than  any  other  Knight, 
and  we  thought  the  meeting  would  never  come. 

He  is  a  regular  and  went  out  the  first  month  of 
war,  and  stayed  out  month  after  month,  year  after 
year,  never  wounded,  never  invalided,  in  the  thick 
of  all  the  most  historic  actions,  retreats  and  engage- 
ments. His  escapes  from  death  and  his  achievements 
would  fill  a  volume.  More  than  once  or  twice  or 
thrice,  he  has  been  the  one  man  left  of  his  unit  to 
march  back  to  Headquarters  alone.  Once  at  least, 
he  was  entirely  surrounded  by  the  enemy.  Of 
course  I  did  not  know  these  things  at  the  time. 

After  the  incident  which  I  have  described,  when  the 
position  on  Vimy  had  been  successfully  held,  it  occurred 
to  this  Knight's  resourceful  brain  that  he  would  like  to 
win  my  Rose  for  his  very  own  in  a  special  manner. 

Possibly  it  is  not  generally  known  that  the  bar 
to  a  Military  decoration  bears  the  Rose  in  silver. 
This  was  the  idea — ^to  perform  deeds  of  heroism  and 
win  not  one  Rose  but  two,  as  there  are  twin  roses 
in  my  arms. 

At  twilight  on  September  30,  I  was  writing  in 
the  Room  of  Sunshine.  Mrs.  Junior  Bluejacket  had 
just  gone  home  to  her  tea,  so  when  a  ring  came  of 
the  bell,  I  opened  the  door.  There,  in  the  sunset  glow, 
stood  my  Hero  of  the  Rose,  in  uniform  and  wearing  the 
two  silver  roses  in  the  ribbon  over  his  heart. 
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He  was  alive,  safe  and  victorious. 

No  words  can  ever  describe  my  feelings.  I  refuse 
even  to  try.  After  dinner  that  evening,  we  visited 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  together.  At  last  I  led  him 
into  the  white  chapel  where  his  name  has  been  so 
long  enshrined,  not  only  in  the  book  of  olive  wood 
but  in  untarnishable  gold  on  stainless  white  on  the 
name  panel.  He  knelt  quietly  reciting  his  rosary. 
I  knelt  gazing  at  him.  On  the  other  panel,  which 
bears  the  relics  of  war,  were  his  collar  badges,  and 
two  buttons,  the  actual  ones  worn  in  the  action  which 
won  him  the  first  decoration.  In  the  centre  of  the 
board  is  my  (his)  M.C.  in  its  case  with  the  first  rose 
in  its  ribbon.  I  looked  at  those  collar  badges  and 
tried  to  picture  the  ghastly  scene  of  bloodshed,  death 
and  chaos  in  which  they  had  been  worn.  Happily 
I  could  not.  All  the  men  tell  me  they  thank  God 
that  we  women  cannot  even  imagine  the  sights  on 
which  they  look.  I  looked  at  the  M.C.  and  then  at 
its  original  over  his  heart.  I  looked  at  him  kneeling 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  white  tabernacle  and  the 
black  beads  passing  silently  through  his  fingers.  It 
gave  one  a  foretaste  of  heaven.  Of  course  it  hap- 
pened to  be  a  white  day,  so  the  curtains  were  the 
white  lustrous  satin  embroidered  with  gold  olives 
which  are  shown  in  the  chapel  photograph.  Of 
course,  too,  the  vases  were  filled  with  autumn  roses, 
sent  by  my  dear  namesake.  I  might  have  known 
that  he  was  coming  and  prepared  accordingly. 

On  the  last  night  of  his  stay  he  did  what  has  not 
yet  been  done  here.  He  kept  the  Knight's  all-night 
vigil  alone  in  the  chapel  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

I  am  so  supremely  thankful  that  no  other  Knight 
ever  thought  of  this.  He  is,  of  course,  just  the  one 
who  would  think  of  it.     Now,  hearing  of  his  example, 
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any  number  want  to  do  it  when  they  come.  But 
he  was  the  first  and  the  experience  to  me  was  unique. 

I  put  him  into  chapel  at  10  p.m.  He  was  in  uni- 
form, having  changed  on  purpose  from  evening  dress. 
He  selected  the  top  bench  in  the  centre,  which  is 
now  the  most  hallowed  spot  in  the  chapel,  and  it  is 
glorious  how  men  and  women  beg  for  his  sake  to 
be  allowed  to  kneel  there  when  visiting  the  chapel. 
My  own  seat  is  on  the  right  of  it.  The  top  of  this 
bench  where  our  arms  rest  is  just  seen  in  the  photo- 
graph. His  place  was  in  the  middle  where  the  jasper 
rosary  hangs  over  the  bar.  Mine  is  where  the  patch 
of  light  strikes  from  the  window. 

At  10.30  I  went  back  noiselessly  and  looked  through 
the  glass  door.  He  was  kneeling  motionless,  with 
his  head  held  high,  gazing  at  the  tabernacle.  He 
made  me  think  of  a  man  on  guard. 

My  west  bedroom  window  is  just  above  the  chapel, 
so  every  time  that  I  woke  in  the  night,  I  thought  of 
the  Hero  of  the  Rose  on  guard  before  "  The  First 
Gentleman  of  the  world,"  as  he  always  calls  Our  Lord. 

How  often  have  I  awakened  in  the  night  and 
thought  of  him  in  France,  watchful  in  such  very 
different  circumstances  ? 

At  5.30  a.m.  I  went  down  with  a  big  piping  hot 
cup  of  tea  and  two  biscuits. 

He  was  kneeling  in  the  same  place  and  the  same 
position. 

His  knees  were  so  swelled  that  it  was  difficult  to 
rise. 

Then  I  took  his  place  to  watch  and  he  went  away 
in  the  clear  green  dawn — utterly  happy.  It  was 
breathlessly  still,  so  I  could  hear  the  beat  of  his 
footfalls  along  the  road  for  quite  a  distance,  as  I  knelt 
there  thanking  God  for  creating  men. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

SAILOR   BOY   PETER 

I  THINK  this  Knight  is  the  hero  of  all.     I  think  so. 

Thank  God,  he  is  safe  in  hospital  at  last  with,  as 
he  delightedly  wrote  to  me,  the  floor  always  in  the 
same  place,  a  soft  steady  bed  and  a  returning  delight 
in  food,  instead  of  disgust  at  the  sight  and  smell  of 
each  meal. 

He  is  safe  in  hospital,  being  treated  with  a  kindness 
which  he  cannot  describe. 

I  am  sitting,  safe,  by  the  fire — such  a  fire  ! — in  the 
Room  of  Shadow  and  my  cuckoo  has  just  struck 
five.  It  is  quite  dark  and  there  is  a  dense,  sweet- 
smelling  mist  enfolding  every  tor.  I  have  just  had 
my  cup  of  black  coffee  containing  two  lumps  of  sugar 
and  a  heaped  spoonful  of  Demshur  cream.  This  is 
my  rendering  of  afternoon  tea.  Before  me  in  the 
centre  of  the  old  gold  tablecloth  is  a  big  earthen  jug 
of  pale  mauve-pink  and  terra-cotta  chrysanthemums 
sent  by  a  faithful  Christian  namesake  of  mine  who 
has  not  missed  her  weekly  present  of  flowers  for  over 
twelve  months. 

All  you  who  know  and  love  Venton  will  rejoice 
to  hear  that  a  certain  Knight  has  presented  a  beau- 
tiful gift  to  the  Room  of  Shadow  in  the  form  of  some 
old  panels  for  the  big  open  fireplace.  They  go  across 
the  top  and  down  each  side  and  are  second-hand  and 
very  old.     The  material  is  English  sheepskin  of  a 
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brown  shade  so  dark  as  to  be  almost  black,  and  on 
this  are  large  graceful  scrolls  in  deep  copper-gold 
interspersed  with  the  Rose  of  Lancaster  in  dull  red. 
It  is  joy  unspeakable  to  have  my  beloved  rose  twining 
round  the  hearth,  and  the  general  colour  scheme 
tones  exactly  with  the  coppers  and  the  pale  gold 
walls,  and  the  daffodil-coloured  lamp. 

In  his  book  A  Little  Ship,  Taffrail  mentions  the 
fine  work  done  by  the  Motor  Launches.  The  passage 
is  in  Chaper  VII,  and  he  records  how  one  of  these 
pigmies  attacked  and  sank  an  enemy  submarine, 
nearly  losing  their  boat  with  all  hands  in  the  feat. 

Sailor  Boy  Peter  was  the  Commander  of  one  such 
and  was  just  what  Taffrail  describes  as  a  rabid 
enthusiast  who  had  never  even  thought  of  the  sea 
before  '14,  much  less  of  hunting  real  live  submarines. 

Knight  Peter  first  wrote  to  me  during  the  summer 
of  1917.  It  feels  like  thousands  of  years  ago,  yet 
I  remember  the  season  so  well  because  the  lilies 
were  in  full  flower  and,  one  wild  gray  evening,  very 
unlike  a  summer's  twilight,  I  went  out  and  collected 
moss  for  packing  from  the  old  gray  walls  up  along 
by  the  Venton  stream  and  lined  a  stout  tin  biscuit 
box  with  the  moss.  Early  next  morning  I  cut  the 
most  magnificent  lily,  packed  it  securely  in  the  moss 
and  sent  it  to  Kjiight  Peter,  telling  him,  when  she 
had  died  in  his  service,  to  bury  her  at  sea. 

Later  in  the  year,  he  was  suddenly  ordered  on  a 
stunt  so  dangerous  that,  humanly  speaking,  it  was 
impossible  he  could  return. 

He  wrote  begging  for  something  of  mine  to  wear, 
preferably  a  ring,  so  that  he  might  feel  as  if  my 
hand  were  clasping  his  as  he  met  his  Pilot  face  to 
face  on  the  little  bridge,  going  down  with  his  eyes 
on  The  Light.     Those  were  his  own  words. 
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I  rushed  off  a  little  amethyst  ring  by  registered 
post,  and  added  to  the  parcel  one  of  my  priceless 
treasures  in  the  shape  of  my  Child  of  Mary  medal 
which  was  given  to  me  in  the  convent  chapel  when  I 
was  a  girl  of  fourteen.  On  its  reverse  it  bears  my 
name  with  the  date  of  my  reception,  and  above  this 
two  crossed  lilies  with  a  star  between  them.  It 
reached  him  before  he  sailed,  and  then  his  guardian 
nun  and  I  prayed  as  we  have  rarely  prayed. 

At  the  eleventh  hour,  just  as  they  were  preparing 
for  the  Zeebriigge  business.  Sailor  Boy  Peter  was 
ordered  off  in  another  direction  and  took  no  part 
whatever  in  this  enterprise. 

One  black  wild  night  he  was  ordered  to  leave  harbour 
and  dreaded  it.  But  he  wrote  a  wonderful  letter, 
saying  that  as  they  crossed  the  bar,  he  found  me 
waiting  for  him  out  in  the  black  welter  of  water  and 
all  fear  vanished. 

Poor  Sailor  Boy  Peter  is  a  martyr  to  sea-sickness. 
He  never  got  used  to  the  motion  and  he  never  gave 
in.  This,  meaning,  of  course,  practically  no  nourish- 
ment, added  to  the  constant  wet  cold,  brought  on 
a  painful  illness  for  "^hich  he  was  sent  to  hospital. 
So  soon  as  possible,  he  returned  to  his  command  and 
carried  on  till  he  was  as  done  as  a  man  can  be  without 
ending  in  the  County  Asylum.  He  carried  on  till 
the  afternoon  came  when  he  had  to  ask  his  Lieu- 
tenant to  take  him  into  custody  and  send  for  help  or 
he  should  jump  overboard. 

That  was  the  end,  only  a  short  time  ago.  He  has 
been  in  hospital  ever  since,  and  will  never  again  be 
a  strong  man.  What  he  has  suffered  !  Think  what 
it  takes  till  a  man  is  starved  and  worked  to  that  ebb  ! 

Here  is  his  first  letter  from  the  hospital,  written 
from  his  bed — 
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"  R.N.  Hospital, 
"  November  9. 

"  My  dearest  Ladye, 

"  Your  letter  makes  me  blush  for  shame."  (I 
had  told  him  what  was  true — that  he  deserves  the 
V.C.) 

"  I  could  hug  you  for  being  so  sweet  all  the  same. 

"  Thank  you,  I  should  be  only  too  glad  of  light 
reading  and  anything  humorous  for  choice,  please 
dear. 

"  I  have  been  a  big,  big  fool  to  carry  on  so  long, 
as  I  am  just  a  bundle  of  starved,  overstrung,  smashed 
nerves,  and  some  of  my  nights  here  are  spent  sharing 
the  tortures  of  the  damned.  Every  nerve  in  my 
body  aches  and  pains  me  with  sometimes  a  thousand 
rats  gnawing  me  to  pieces  as  well,  and  my  stupid 
heart  is  just  too  bruised  to  let  me  sleep  except  when 
drugged,  and  they  keep  giving  me  the  maximum 
sleeping  draught  which  gives  me  two  to  three  and 
sometimes  four  hours'  sleep. 

"  Thank  God,  I  don't  dream  of  mines  any  longer. 
I  used  to  dream  of  Hun  mines  around  me  of  polished 
brass  with  silver  horns  !  ! 

"  They  have  gone,  so  that  is  an  improvement. 

"  All  my  love  to  you  and  the  dear  Rainbow  Maker. 

"  Please  excuse  awful  scrawl  and  short  letter,  but 
I  am  physically  incapable  of  more.  Your  loving 
tired 

"  Peter." 

His  dream  is  a  country  life  when  he  has  to  carry 
on  once  more  and  earn  his  living. 

So  my  ring  and  medal  have  come  safely  through 
it  all. 

I  have  given  away  every  such  treasure  that  I  have 
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ever  possessed.  My  little  First  Communion  Cross, 
given  me  as  a  child  of  ten  at  the  Convent  the  day  I 
received  my  first  Communion,  has  gone  to  another, 
and  my  most  precious  Crucifix  with  priceless  memories 
to  a  third.  One  of  my  poor  White  Ladies  had  my 
last  valuable  reliquary  cross  to  keep  her  through 
nights  of  hell  from  committing  suicide.  But  all  my 
treasures  are  safe,  and  every  soul  is  in  safe  anchorage. 
My  signet  ring  has  been  at  Messines,  on  Vimy  and  at 
Ypres.     I  wear  it  unfailingly. 

The  one  thing  I  could  not  part  from  was  the  little 
jasper  rosary  with  beads  the  colour  of  dry  blood, 
which  was  held  in  the  hands  of  Pope  Pius  the  Tenth, 
the  dear  old  peasant  pope  who  turned  his  face  to 
the  wall  and  died  of  heart-break  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war.     That  treasure  never  leaves  my  chapel. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

"  FAITHFUL    UNTO    DEATH  " 

This  letter  will  show,  better  than  any  other  illus- 
tration, how  intensely  faithful  the  men  are,  even 
when  back  home  and  away  from  all  memories  and 
associations  of  the  Crusade.  This  Knight  had  never 
visited  Venton  and  was  simply  one  of  my  ordinary 
rank  and  file  to  whom  I  had  not  even  written  half 
a  dozen  times.  He  had  been  passed  out  of  the  Army 
and  invalided  home  to  Australia. 

"  June  10,  1918. 

"  Sister  Beatrice  Chase. 

"  Dearest  Sister, 

"  Just  a  few  lines — ^my  last — as  I  am  dying. 

"  That  is  what  the  doctor  says.  I  go  cheerfully, 
knowing  it  is  for  the  best.  Have  had  a  serious 
operation  and  it  has  not  panned  out  properly. 

"  A  piece  of  metal  has  been  removed  from  the 
sacrum  and  haemorrhage  has  set  in.  Things  seem 
blurred  somehow. 

"  Au  revoir,  Sister.  God  bless  you  and  all  your 
dear  nuns  and  sisters.  May  you  be  successful  in 
the  great  and  glorious  work  you  are  carrying  on.  We 
shall  meet  again  soon.  I  will  have  my  latest  photo- 
graph sent  you. 

"  Good-bye  and  may  God  keep  you  in  His  arms. 
"  Always  yours  in  love  and  thought, 

"  John,  Knight." 
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CYRIL 

I  HAVE  many  inquiries  for  my  Knights  by  name, 
but  not  one  has  had  so  many  as  Cyril,  the  author 
of  The  Soul  of  Two  Knights. 

For  over  a  year  after  Eric's  death,  Cyril  was  too 
delicate  for  anything  but  Home  Service,  but  in 
May  1918  he  was  passed  for  General  Service  and 
this  probably  meant  France  again. 

The  family  doctor  feared  disastrous  consequences 
for  Mumsie  if  her  only  boy  was  sent  back  into 
constant  danger,  as  the  poor  lady  had  never  really 
recovered  from  the  shock  of  Eric's  death. 

I  appealed  to  influence  in  high  quarters  without 
avail.  They  could  not  guarantee  a  home  job.  So 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  prayer. 

We  prayed.  And  from  then  until  now,  Cyril 
has  been  left  in  England. 

Once  he  was  almost  certain  he  was  just  off,  and  he 
wrote  me  the  following  farewell  letter,  which  I  kept 
as  a  priceless  treasure  for  Mumsie  if  the  boy  did 
go  west.  I  hope  it  may  bring  comfort  to  many  whose 
boys  and  husbands  have  gone,  for  it  shows  the  spirit 
in  which  they  die.     It  is  difficult  to  mourn  them. 

"  My  beautiful  Lad  ye, 

"  When  I  think  of  you  I  smell  a  faint  smell  of 
lavender  !  How  beautiful  the  little  lavender  bag  is  ! 
Thank  you  so  much.    I  put  it  with  my  handkerchiefs 
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and  they  smell  lovely.  Before  I  opened  your  letter  I 
couldn't  think  where  the  scent  was  coming  from. 

"  Dear  Ladye,  I  really  don't  know  what  is  happen- 
ing to  me.     I  left  A for  good  and  all  ten  days 

ago,  and  it  took  me  two  days'  hard  travelling  to  get 
to  this  spot  which  seems  to  be  nearly  off  the  map. 
We  are  under  canvas.  The  weather  is  too  awful 
for  words.  My  tent  blew  completely  away  the  other 
night.  It  leaks  in  eleven  places  over  the  bed,  so  you 
can  imagine  how  much  I  am  enjoying  my  new  billet ! 

"  The  CO.  here  thinks  I  am  only  here  for  a  short 
time  and  my  orders  may  come  through  any  day. 

"  I  cannot  tell  Mumsie.  It  isn't  any  use  telling 
her  yet.  I  feel  it  may  be  coming  near.  I  really 
can't  understand  myself,  for,  as  I  think  of  what  I 
shall  have  to  face,  what  I  may  have  to  go  through, 
and  even  that  I  may  never  come  back,  I  feel  no 
regret,  no  shrinking,  no  fear.  Why,  I  cannot  say. 
At  the  thought  of  death  there  on  those  blood-soaked 
fields  of  honour  and  sacrifice,  I  feel  something  spring 
up  within  me  and  my  heart  leaps  :  for  nothing  do  I 
long  more  than,  first,  the  glorious  passing,  and  then 
the  reunion.  My  whole  soul  lives  for  that  and  to 
be  united  again.  In  a  sacrifice  such  as  his  (his 
brother  Eric's),  my  cup  of  happiness  would  overflow. 

"  God  bless  you  always,  dear  Lady.  I  have  made 
my  will,  so  everything  is  in  order  now.  I  feel  I  can 
go  anywhere  and  feel  that  darling  Mumsie  is  fairly 
safe  in  that  way.  Dearest,  you  will  forgive  me  for 
mentioning  you — or  rather  the  little  chapel  in  it. 
It  is  only  a  tiny,  tiny  gift  for  the  chapel  if  God  should 
call  me. 

"  My  heart's  love  always. 

"  Your  loving  &iight, 
"  Cyril." 
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He  did  not  go,  thank  God. 

His  first  letter  after  peace  shows  his  gloriously 
human  side. 

"  Dearest  Ladye, 

"  So  all  the  bloodshed  is  over.  It  is  terribly 
difficult  to  realise  it ;  in  fact,  I  can't  realise  it.  For 
me  individually,  the  hardest  fight  begins  now.  I 
am  glad  the  actual  fighting  is  over,  but  why  couldn't 
we  have  fought  them  on  to  their  own  soil  ?  I  longed 
to  fight  them  in  Germany  itself,  and  I  knew  all 
along  they  would  howl  like  a  great  bully  the  moment 
they  began  to  feel  the  knocks.  Why  shouldn't  we 
destroy  their  to'svns,  kill  their  civilians,  let  them 
experience  only  a  thousandth  part  of  the  agony  of 
Belgium,  France  and  England  ?  They  will  never 
stick  to  the  armistice  terms.  What  about  '  scraps 
of  paper  '  ?  Pledges  and  treaties  are  worth  nothing 
to  them.     Why  do  we  have  words  with  such? 

"  We  shall  always  be  fools.  God  bless  you,  dear. 
My  love  to  you  and  the  Rainbow  Maker. 

"  Cyril." 

This  letter  was  written  before  the  day  when  we 
found  that  there  is  actually  a  party  of  persons  in 
England  who  propose  to  trade  again  with  Germany 
and  before  we  knew  of  the  sufferings  of  our  released 
prisoners  of  war.  I  admire  the  boy's  instinctive 
uneasiness  and  I  deeply  pity  those  who  have  lost 
their  all  when  they  see  so-called  Englishmen  and, 
worse  still,  Englishwomen,  already  treacherously 
coquetting  with  the  enemy  and  daily  acquiescing  in  the 
tortures  of  our  helpless  and  innocent  prisoners  of  war. 

We  should  give  such  a  nation  no  mercy  and  no 
quarter,  and  unless  we  dare  to  be  uncompromising, 
England's  sons  will  have  died  in  vain. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

THE   KNIGHT   OF   THE   EUCHARIST 

The  types  among  the  Knights  are  wonderful  in 
their  variety.  This  gentle  old  aristocrat,  I  call  My 
Knight  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  He  is  not  of  my 
Communion,  as  will  be  seen,  but  do  contemplate  his 
love  for  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

"  November  1918. 

"  Olive  dear, 

"  You    know    I    always    tell    you    my    inner 
experience,  you  who  '  see  within  the  veil.' 

"  Hence  this  letter — say  if  it  wearies  you. 

"  This  morning  I  celebrated  at  8,  and  took  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  to  a  sick  woman.  Her  house  is 
in  this  direction,  and  I  could  not  get  to  her  till  10.30, 
so  I  brought  Our  Lord  from  church  and  He  deigned 
to  stay  in  my  study  in  a  place  prepared  for  the 
interim.  We  came  in  through  the  garden,  and  I 
remembered  your  poem  '  Under  My  Roof,'  so  I 
showed  Him  my  new  rose  garden  and  told  Him  how 
abundantly  it  had  bloomed  and  thanked  Him. 
There  were  still  two  lovely  buds  and  I  gathered  them 
and  laid  them  on  the  corporal  where  He  rested  in 
the  pyx,  but  first,  we  went  into  the  greenhouse 
and  He  saw  and  loved  the  chrysanthemums  in 
beautiful  bloom.  Some  of  them  are  on  the  altar 
to  which  He   had    just    come,  but  most  wonderful 
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of  all,  in  the  greenhouse,  '  The  doors  being  shut,' 
was  a  robin  with  his  red  breast.  I  am  sure  he 
knew  the  Lord,  for  he  didn't  fly  away  at  once 
through  the  open  door — not  till  he  had  hopped, 
bowed  and  chirruped — and  his  red  breast  seemed  so 
very  red.  And  then  I  remembered  I  had  just  touched 
the  Host  for  my  sick  child  with  a  tiny  drop  from  the 
chalice — to  give  it  to  her  who  cannot  sit  up,  by 
intinction,  which  is  our  practice  in  such  cases.  So 
there  was  one  tiny  red  spot  in  the  centre  of  the 
White  Host. 

"  These  things  within  the  veil  fill  one's  soul  with 
joy.     Thank  Him  for  me,  please. 

"  Your  unworthy  Knight  of  the  Eucharist, 


CHAPTER  XVII 

A    NAMELESS    HERO 

In  May  1917  I  received  the  following  anonymous 
letter,  bearing  an  English  post-mark. 

It  is  the  first  and  |last  that  I  have  ever  heard  of 
these  three  "  Ships  that  pass  in  the  night." 

But  whether  they  are  in  the  body  or  out  of  it,  my 
prayers  reach  to  them  from  my  white  chapel. 

"  May  Day, 

"  Near  Tilford  Bridge. 

"  Madam, 

"  There  lately  came  to  my  hand,  a  little  book. 
In  it,  you  tell  of  a  little  white  chapel  on  Dartmoor, 
of  a  little  book  that  holds  some  names  and  lies  before 
an  altar. 

"  To-morrow,  I  go  overseas  for  the  third  time  and, 
before  I  go,  I  would  have  you  grant  me  a  favour. 

"  Twice  I  have  come  home  wounded.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  wounds  I  have  had  but  I  am  scarred 
and  disfigured  out  of  all  recognition  by  machine-gun 
bullets  through  my  face  and  neck. 

"  WTien  I  returned  last  time,  I  was  such  a  sight 
that  anyone  might  have  shuddered  at  me.  I  could 
not  eat,  speak  or  move  and  had  to  be  fed  through  a 
tube  for  five  or  six  months. 

"  Now,  two  Sisters  of  the  '  Splendid  Service ' 
gave  me  such  care,  such  devotion,  such  mercy  that 
I  am  almost  a  man  again. 
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"  They  are  now  facing  death  in  the  far-away  and 
both  of  them  are  very  noble  women. 

"  Will  you  put  in  your  book  their  names  and, 
between  them,  leave  a  space  like  this — 

"  Sister  Agnes 

"  Sister  Una. 

"  Some  day,  if  I  come  back,  I  will  come  to  Dart- 
moor and,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  place  my  name 
between  theirs. 

"  You  will  not  misunderstand  me  when  I-say  that 
I  have  never  knowingly  harmed  a  woman  and  never 
flinched  from  a  man  and,  because  of  these  two  girls, 
who  might  be  my  children,  no  man  ever  talks  lightly 
of  a  woman  while  I  am  by. 

"  God  bless  you  and 

"  Farewell." 

November  1918. — No  word  from  him. 

Requiescat  in  pace  ! 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

"  A   SIMPLE    LITTLE   CROSS  " 

One  of  my   Knights  has   kindly  allowed   me  to 
publish  the  following  exquisite  little  original  poem — 


■  It  seems  only  like  yesterday 

You  came  to  say  good-bye ; 
You  were  so  full  of  fife,  dear  lad, 

Your  spirits  ran  so  high. 
You  asked  me  just  to  wish  you  luck 

Before  you  went  to  France, 
You  said  you'd  win  a  cross  for  me. 

And  prayed  God  for  the  chance. 

A  simple  Uttle  cross  of  bronze, 

The  soldier's  great  reward, 
More  precious  than  a  cross  of  gold. 

More  powerful  than  the  sword ; 
You'd  gladly  give  your  life  for  it 

And  never  heed  the  loss, 
You  prayed  for  strength  to  strive  for  it, 

A  simple  little  cross. 

n 

It  seems  only  like  yesterday 

You  said  your  last  farewell, 
And  left  the  peaceful  countryside 

To  face  a  Uving  hell ; 
It's  only  just  a  month,  dear  lad. 

Since  you  left  home  for  France  : 
You  said  you'd  win  a  cross  for  me. 

And  now  you've  had  your  chance. 

A  simple  little  cross  of  wood. 

That  cross  you've  won  for  me. 
Is  standing  on  a  wind-swept  hill 

Which  looks  across  the  sea. 
My  eyes  are  wet  with  burning  tears. 

But  though  I  mourn  your  loss, 
I'm  proud  to  know  you've  won,  dear  lad, 

A  simple  little  cross." 

Teevor  H.  Caldicott. 
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PRISONERS   OF   WAR 

There  have  been  quite  a  proportion  of  these  among 
the  Knights  and,  thank  God,  as  far  as  I  can  trace, 
they  are  all  now  safely  home.  Some  of  their  records 
have  been  extraordinary. 

My  own  first  cousin  was  one.  He  ivas  reported 
"  Missing  "'  in  August  and  there  was  no  word  from 
him  till  a  telegram  in  December.  Not  one  of  his  letters 
had  reached  us,  so  it  was  a  long  silence  during  which 
we  received  rumours  of  him,  now  and  again,  from 
other  men  which  only  heightened  the  mystery  of 
his  disappearance.  His  guardian  nun  was  a  very 
energetic  Sister  of  Mercy.  He  arrived  safely  home 
in  time  for  Christmas,  but  one  poor  fellow  who 
accompanied  him  died  of  his  first  good  meal. 

Here  is  an  account  of  another  prisoner  of  war 
from  a  Knight  friend.  "  Your  knight  J.  has  just 
been  repatriated,  but  we  all  fear  that  he  may  have 
returned  only  to  die.  Though  he  has  been  in  cap- 
tivity only  eight  months,  so  terrible  have  been  his 
sufferings  that  he  is  a  changed  man.  He  is  now 
bowed  like  an  old  man ;  all  his  strength  is  gone ;  for 
instance,  he  cannot  carry  an  ordinary  table  lamp. 
His  sparkling  brown  eyes  are  gone  and  in  their  place 
are  peculiar  gray  eyes,  almost  expressionless.  All 
the  time  he  has  been  working  under  our  shell  fire,  and 
the  other  brutalities  he  has  undergone  baffle  descrip- 
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tion,  but  yet  through  all  the  little  less  than  hell  he 
has  endured,  when  nearly  all  his  other  treasures 
were  lost  or  taken  from  him,  he  has  kept  and  still  has 
his  '  Commission  '  (?.  e.  the  letter  of  enrolment)  and 
your  two  poems  '  Night  prayers  '  and  '  My  rosary.' 
Moreover — this  I  learn  from  others,  not  himself — 
through  it  all  he  has  had  chats  with  his  comrades 
and  helped  to  spread  the  cause.  I  realise  now  more 
than  ever  before  how  pure  white  he  is  and  worthy  to 
stand  in  the  forefront  with  your  best  Knights." 
Thank  God,  this  splendid  boy  is  recovering. 
Another  case  is  more  sensational.  His  guardian 
nun  is  a  Benedictine  and  she  wrote  to  me  asking 
news  of  him.  I  hadn't  heard  for  months  so  sent  a 
post  card  to  his  home  address.  It  elicited  the  follow- 
ing extraordinary  story. 

In  August  the  boy  was  reported  instantaneously 
killed  by  a  shot  through  the  head.  Various  eye- 
witnesses testified  to  his  death.  In  September,  one 
of  his  officers  visited  his  home  to  give  further  details 
of  the  death.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  the  formal 
notification,  together  with  the  death  certificate, 
arrived  from  the  War  Office. 

Late  in  October  came  a  post  card  from  the  boy 
himself  !  He  was  a  wounded  prisoner  of  war.  Cards 
came  at  intervals  till  the  boy  himself  arrived  about 
the  New  Year.  A  week  later,  I  received  a  precious 
pencil  letter  written  from  a  hospital  in  England.  He 
says,  "  My  father  has  told  you  of  my  capture  by  the 
Germans  when  wounded.  Upon  that  day  I  was 
lying  out  in  '  No  Man's  Land  '  almost  dead.  I  had 
given  up  hopes  of  being  saved  and  was  prepared  to 
die  when  my  captors  came  upon  me.  ...  I  am 
convinced  that  your  prayers  combined  with  those  of 
my  guardian  nun  St.  Magdalen  sent  me  this  salvation. 
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The  more  I  think  of  the  work  of  you  noble  women 
the  more  unworthy  I  feel.  I  never  have  felt  more 
satisfied  with  any  step  taken  in  my  life  than  with 
that  of  promising  to  be  true  to  honour." 

In  every  case  of  a  wonderful  escape  and  return, 
the  Knight  has  been  true  throughout  to  his  vow, 
and  his  deliverance  from  his  enemies  is  due  even 
more  to  his  own  fidelity  than  to  our  prayers. 


CHAPTER  XX 

MAGDALENS 

A  VERY  knightly  phase  has  arisen  among  the  men. 

This  is,  anxiety  about  the  women  whom  they 
have  wronged.  The  men  feel,  and  they  are  right 
to  feel,  that  though  they  themselves  may  have 
renounced  sin,  they  cannot  say  the  same  for  the 
poor  creature  whom  they  have  thrust  one  step 
lower  towards  hell.  In  many  cases  it  is  not  possible 
to  trace  the  girl,  so  the  only  refuge  for  the  man  is 
prayer  on  her  behalf — prayer  and  penance.  I  have 
promised,  in  individual  cases,  to  pray  specially 
every  day  for  the  Magdalens,  and  I  also  send  each 
one,  with  the  Knight,  to  his  guardian  nun  if  he  wishes. 
I  ask  for  the  Christian  name  only,  and  if  this  is  not 
known,  we  simply  call  her  "  Magdalen."  In  this  way, 
she  is  prayed  for  every  time  the  man  is  prayed  for 
by  the  Sister. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  publicly,  that  every 
new  Knight  who  joins  may  ask  for  prayers  for  this 
intention  if  he  wishes.  Also,  if  any  of  the  men  who 
were  enrolled  before  the  publication  of  this  book, 
wish  to  add  another's  name  to  their  own  for  daily 
prayers,  they  can  send  it  at  any  time  to  me. 

It  is  a  bare  debt  of  justice  and  this  will  not  wholly 
discharge  their  debt.  We  can,  to  an  enormous 
degree,  pay  the  debt  of  a  fellow-creature  and  bear 
his  burden,  even  the  burden  of  his  sins,  but  some 
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portion  of  it  must  be  expiated  by  the  sinner  himself, 
especially  if  his  sin  has  concerned  another.  Would 
any  man,  worth  calling  a  man,  rest  contented  in 
heaven  if  he  saw  his  victim  in  hell  ?  Can  any  man 
worth  calling  a  man  conceive  of  winning  heaven 
upon  such  terms  ? 

Paltry  human  excuses  cannot  apply  to  the  things 
of  the  soul.  It  is  useless  to  say  "  She  was  smirched 
already.     A  little  more  or  less  did  not  matter." 

Speaking  for  once,  apart  from  God  and  His  Com- 
mandments, simply  as  a  woman  of  the  world,  it 
utterly  passes  my  understanding  how  men,  especi- 
ally officers,  can  treat  women  as  they  do  and  yet 
call  themselves  gentlemen.  I  hold  no  brief  for  my 
own  sex,  remember.  I  know,  down  to  the  lowest 
dregs  of  knowledge,  how  we  tempt.  I  realise,  to 
the  full,  what  an  awful  day  of  reckoning  must  come 
to  woman  for  her  terrible  part  in  this  universal  war. 
But  that  is  not  my  present  point.  Granted  that 
women  have  entirely  forgotten  their  own  dignity, 
what  follows  ?  This  :  that  you  as  men  and  gentle- 
men are  bound  to  respect  her  even  if  she  has  ceased 
to  respect  herself.  The  weaker,  the  more  vicious 
she  is,  the  more  ought  she  to  rouse  your  finest  in- 
stincts of  protection.  However  degraded  she  may 
be,  if  you  still  continue  to  degrade  her,  you  are  not 
gentlemen,  but  cads.  A  gentleman  respects  himself 
and  respects  womanhood. 

You  reverence  me,  all  of  you,  even  the  worst 
of  you.  Sometimes  I  think  that  the  worst  of  you 
reverence  me  more  than  do  the  best  of  you.  There 
is  no  one  who  reverences  a  pure  woman  as  a  bad 
man  does.  If  my  home  and  I  were  in  danger,  you 
would,  every  one  of  you,  put  your  lives  between  me 
and  harm.     You  would  die  to  keep  me  safe.     God 
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bless  you  for  it.  But  you  are  as  bound  to  respect 
my  poor  stained  sister,  as  you  are  to  respect  me 
myself.  There  is  only  one  standard  for  a  gentle- 
man. A  man  who  respects  me  and  does  not  respect 
my  unfortunate  sister,  does  not  really  respect  me, 
nor  his  mother,  nor  his  sister,  nor  his  wife.  Noblesse 
oblige. 

I  repeat  it.  I  shall  repeat  it  to  the  end  of  my 
life.  The  man  who  degrades  even  a  degraded  woman 
is  a  cad  and  unfit  to  tie  my  shoe-strings. 

So  I  am  unutterably  thankful  to  find  this  spirit 
awakening  among  the  men — the  desire  to  lift  up 
the  Magdalens.  If  a  man  cannot  trace  his  Mag- 
dalen, he  must,  if  he  is  consistently  chivalrous, 
pray  for  her  every  day  of  his  life  to  the  very  end. 
"  The  prayer  of  a  just  man  availeth  much."  We 
can  do  much,  but  not  all.  He  must  do  his  share 
if  he  is  to  save  his  soul.  Not  of  us  but  of  him,  when 
he  stands,  trembling  before  the  judgment  seat  of 
God,  will  be  asked  the  awful  question  :  "  Where  is 
thy  sister?  "^ 


CHAPTER  XXI 

THE    WHITE   LADIES 

As  soon  as  my  appeal  to  women  was  launched, 
they  began  to  respond. 

To  my  unutterable  amazement,  the  response  in 
some  cases  was  from  my  own  personal  friends.  In 
all  cases,  the  answers  were  from  women  of  superior 
birth  and  social  standing.    None  are  rough  low  women. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  men  should  write  full 
confessions  of  hideous  sin,  sin  more  hideous  for  its 
dishonourableness  than  for  its  unchasteness.  It  is 
very  much  more  extraordinary  that  women  should 
also  do  this.  It  is  doubly  difficult  for  a  woman  to 
confess  to  a  fellow  woman.  And  for  a  woman  to  con- 
fess, say,  to  adultery,  is  a  risk  of  her  whole  future. 
If  a  husband  is  discovered  in  this  sin,  his  wife  has 
no  legal  remedy.  If  a  wife  is  discovered  in  it,  her 
husband  can,  according  to  the  civil  law,  put  her  away. 

Look,  then,  at  the  risk  these  poor  women  run  in 
confessing.  It  cannot  be  called  anything  less  than 
heroic,  especially  as  they  never  conceal  their  names 
or  addresses. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  can  be  harder  than  to 
confess  sin  to  a  friend  ?  Take  a  woman  who  has  been 
one's  friend  for  years.  Her  life  has,  unknown  to 
another  creature,  been  rotten  with  this  canker.  How 
hideously  difficult  it  is  for  her  to  show  it  to  her  woman 
friend  !  Yet  they  do  this,  God  bless  them.  From 
the  very   hour  of   reading  my   appeal,   they   have 
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written  me  full  confessions,  saying  of  course  I  shall 
loathe  them  for  their  hypocrisy  and  their  unclean- 
ness,  but  the  load  of  guilt,  especially  the  deception, 
is  more  than  they  can  any  longer  bear.  This  is  the 
sorest  sorrow  my  poor  White  Ladies  suffer — this  sense 
of  being  a  whited  sepulchre.  Men  look  up  to  them 
as  purer  than  themselves  and,  really,  they  are  far 
less  pure.  It  is  this  awful  suffering  which  drives  so 
many  women  to  desperation.  It  is  a  suffering  peculiar 
to  women.  No  one  expects  men,  above  a  certain 
social  status,  to  be  pure.  Thousands  are,  thank 
God,  but  no  one  cares  if  they  are  or  not.  All  women, 
above  a  certain  social  status,  are  expected  to  be 
pure,  are,  in  fact,  by  common  consent,  considered 
so.     When  they  are  not,  then  comes  the  suffering. 

Again,  if  a  man  has  fallen,  he  does  not,  usually, 
mind  who  knows  it.  His  brother  men  all  know  it. 
He  does  not  have  to  pose  as  being  better  than  he  is. 
A  man  can  always  tell  you  if  a  certain  man  is  a  white 
man  or  not.  No  woman  can  tell  you  if  a  sister 
woman  is  white.  She  says  so,  of  course,  but  too 
often,  that  sister  woman's  life  holds  hideous  sin  and 
sorrow.  It  is  this  nerve-racking  loneliness  of  sin  in  the 
lives  of  my  poor  White  Ladies  which  breaks  my  heart. 

The  woman  who  is  not  white  and  yet  who  has  to 
maintain  the  outward  appearance  of  whiteness  is 
the  loneliest  soul  on  earth  or  in  hell.  Oh,  if  the 
whole  world  could  see,  as  I  see  daily,  the  utter  misery 
of  sin  !  It  is  never  worth  while,  even  at  its  best. 
All  the  poor  sinners  say  so.  And  nothing,  not  even 
the  love  and  forgiveness  of  God,  can  ever  make  life 
the  same  again.  There  is  always  the  soiled  memory, 
and  the  feeling  of  being  "  the  other  side  of  the  fence." 

One  most  piteous  type  of  woman  who  writes 
to  me,  is  the  woman  who  falls  to   save!     A    man 
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persuades  her  that  he  cannot  keep  white  so  she  falls 
to  prevent  him  becoming  the  prey  of  professionals. 
She  does  evil  that  good  may  come — always  a  dis- 
astrous policy — breaks  two  hearts,  ruins  two  lives, 
even  if  the  third  person,  the  poor  wife,  remains  in 
ignorance  of  her  husband's  infidelity,  which  I  always 
pray  she  may.  To  these  conscience  tortured  women, 
I  always  reply  that  if  a  man  is  taken  the  right  way, 
it  is  rarely  he  cannot  be  kept  true  to  his  wife  and 
himself. 

There  is  one  wonderful  woman  who  is  among  my 
white  ladies  though  she  does  not  know  it.  There 
can  be  no  breach  of  confidence  in  outlining  some  of 
her  story,  for  if  even  I  have  no  idea  who  she  is,  it 
is  certain  that  no  one  else  could  trace  her  and  I  am 
also  quite  sure  she  would  not  mind  if  they  did. 

It  shows  the  heights  of  unselfish  heroism  to  which 
a  woman  can  rise.  It  shows,  to  coin  a  homely 
phrase,  what  a  sportsman  she  can  be. 

This  woman  read  only  the  first  two  chapters  of 
my  book  White  Knights  on  Dartmoor.  They  are  the 
two  most  depressing  chapters.  They  told  her  nothing 
about  my  appeal  to  women  or  my  white  Ladies  or 
my  award  of  the  palm  for  chivalry  to  her  sex.  Thus, 
I  gave  her  no  consolation,  quite  the  contrary.  What 
opened  her  eyes  was  the  picture  of  sin  and  her  one 
overpowering  thought  was  :  "I,  a  woman,  am  living 
to  ruin  probably  even  the  very  men  whom  this  woman 
is  living  to  save." 

Isn't  that  sporting?  Isn't  it  absolutely  magnifi- 
cent ?  She  didn't  know  me,  had  read  not  a  line  of 
mine  or  a  line  about  me.  That  was  all  she  knew  : 
a  sister  woman  was  living  to  save. 

She  put  the  book  away  and  had  not  courage  to 
open  it  again.     She  gave  up  her  bad  life  from  that 
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hour.  It  meant  giving  up  her  income.  She  did  not 
say  as  she  might  have  done,  "  Oh,  well,  I  must  con- 
tinue for  a  week  or  two,  till  I  have  time  to  right 
myself."  She  gave  it  up  then  and  there,  regardless 
of  consequences. 

She  wrote,  telling  me  everything,  but  giving  no 
name  and  no  address.  She  is  the  only  woman  who 
has  written  to  me  anonymously  and  the  reason  is 
obvious  :  she  fears  that  I  should  send  her  money 
till  she  has  found  a  means  of  honest  livelihood.  She 
wrote  every  few  days,  for  prayers  only.  Whenever 
she  had  to  encounter  temptation  or  was  in  for  a 
trying  interview,  she  wrote,  giving  me  the  night  and 
hour,  begging  for  prayers.  After  it,  she  wrote  record- 
ing success  and  splendid  behaviour  on  the  part  of 
every  man,  not  one  of  whom  scoffed  or  tried  to  keep 
her  down. 

On  her  side,  she  begged  them  to  run  straight  and 
they  promised  to  try.  Then,  having  abandoned  sin 
and  having  made  reparation  to  her  companion 
sinners,  she  went  to  Church  and  promised  God  to 
be  faithful.  As  soon  as  I  received  the  letter  telling 
me  this,  I  entered  her  in  the  White  Ladies'  olive 
wood  book,  and  gave  her  to  a  Guardian  Knight 
who  happened  to  be  here  at  the  time  and  who  was 
intensely  moved  at  the  extraordinary  story. 

In  one  subsequent  letter,  this  heroine  wrote,  "  I 
know  your  Crusade  is  only  for  men,  but  you  do  not 
know  how  I  long  to  feel  that  my  name  is  somewhere 
and  somehow  in  your  little  white  chapel."  It  has 
been  for  weeks  and  she  does  not  know  it  !  I  can 
only  pray  on  that  she  may  either  light  again  on  my 
book  and  finish  reading  it  or  else  may  send  me  her 
name  and  address. 

As  the  Knights  are  given  to  women  who  are  their 
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guardian  angels,  so  women  are  given  to  men.  I 
pick  my  Knight  with  care,  and  with  a  view,  if  cir- 
cumstances point  that  way,  to  a  future  introduction. 
A  white  man  is  always  a  sacramental  but  doubly  so 
to  a  woman  who  has  probably  never  known  one. 
Such  a  friendship  would  be  the  holiest  thing  in  her 
sin-scarred  life. 

If  a  pair  have  been  living  in  sin,  I  always  make 
each  the  guardian  angel  of  the  other.  I  give  the 
w^oman's  honour  to  the  man  to  have  and  to  hold 
sacredly,  and  so  with  her  for  him. 

There  is  one  protest  to  make.  It  is  this.  Women, 
in  writing  me  these  heart-breaking  confessions,  often 
use  such  phrases  as  "  You  will  throw  this  letter 
away  in  disgust  before  you  have  come  to  the  end  of 
it."  "  You  who  are  so  pure  you  cannot  understand 
a  woman  who  falls."  "  You  will  never  again  call  me 
friend.     I  don't  deserve  it." 

Such  remarks  cut  me  to  the  heart.  I  ask,  and  I 
want  a  reply,  what  have  I  done  to  be  branded  as 
such  a  consummate  Pharisee?  Is  there  one  thing 
more  I  could  do  for  either  the  living  or  the  dead? 
If  so,  I  should  be  thankful  to  be  told  of  it. 

My  sins  are  many  but  I  do  think,  when  I  stand 
before  our  Lord  in  judgment,  that  He  will  truth- 
fully be  able  to  make  for  me  the  excuse  He  made 
for  that  other  woman  :  "  Many  sins  are  forgiven  her 
because  she  hath  loved  much." 

It  is  true,  my  sins  have  not  been  sins  against 
whiteness,  but  such  are  by  no  means  the  blackest 
of  sins.  Spiritual  sins  are  far  more  deadly  than 
carnal  ones.  Pride,  hard  judgment,  conceit,  lack  of 
faith  in  God,  want  of  resignation  to  His  will,  unkind 
speaking  of  others — these  are  horrible.  I  confess  I 
have  far  more  fear  for  the  pious  woman  who  goes 
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to  daily  Holy  Communion  and  never  has  one  kind 
word  for  her  neighbour,  than  I  have  for  the  poor 
Magdalen  whose  warm  weak  heart  has  been  too 
much  for  her. 

I  revolt  in  every  nerve  of  me,  from  the  wife  and 
the  mother  who  is  a  sour,  narrow,  unloving  prude. 
I  have  not  one  atom  of  sympathy  with  any  woman 
who  loves  men  too  little,  but  I  feel,  in  every  fibre 
of  me,  for  a  woman  who  loves  men  too  much. 

November  1918.  ■ —  I  have  found  that  heroine. 
When  she  was  launched  and  self  supporting,  she 
wrote  giving  me  her  full  name  and  address. 

She  had  not  done  so  previously  lest  I  should  send 
her  money.  She  wanted  to  fight  through  alone  and 
she  did — except  for  our  unceasing  prayers.  You 
can  fancy  the  joy  of  telling  her  that  she  had  long 
been  a  White  Ladye  with  a  Guardian  Knight. 

Since  then  she  has  kept  her  promise,  often  in  the 
face  of  awful  temptation.  It  was  she  who  had  my 
reliquary  crucifix  for  six  ghastly  weeks  last  autumn 
and  winter.  But  she  emerged  triumphant  and  her 
Christmas  Communion  was  the  most  peaceful  of  her 
life. 

Since  then  I  have  had  other  White  Ladies,  some 
of  them  too  awful  for  words.  There  was  a  cause 
celebre  in  the  Courts  some  time  ago  during  which 
I  thanked  heaven  that  I  was  not  called  as  one  of 
the  experts  to  give  abstract  evidence.  I  could  have 
told  them  things — in  camera — compared  with  which 
the  other  evidence  was  milk  and  water. 

Very  few  know  what  women  can  fall  to.  No  man 
can  ever  match  them  for  sheer  horror.  Tennyson's 
words  are  for  ever  true  : 

"  For  men  at  most  differ  as  Heaven  and  earth. 
But  women,  worst  and  best,  as  Heaven  and  Hell." 


CHAPTER  XXII 

THE   NUNS   AND    GUARDIAN   LADIES 

When  the  Crusade  began,  I  gathered  together 
seven  Convents  wherein  the  Sisters,  one  morning 
every  week,  offered  their  Holy  Communion  for  the 
Knights.  Next,  I  collected  seven  other  Convents 
which  keep  the  night  watches  of  Perpetual  Adoration, 
and  each  of  these  took  a  night  a  week,  when  two 
Sisters  went  on  duty  every  two  hours  throughout 
each  night  to  worship  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
Sometimes,  on  waking  in  the  night  I  used  to  unite 
my  prayers  with  those  of  two  still  figures  in  some 
quiet  chapel  under  the  flame  of  the  Love-red  lamp, 
and  I  pictured  the  floods  of  grace  being  poured  out, 
in  answer  to  those  prayers,  upon  the  gallant  men, 
watchful  on  sentry  duty,  or  scouring  the  perilous 
waste  of  black  waters,  or  flying  like  human  angels 
to  guard  us  while  we  sleep. 

In  addition  to  these  hosts  of  prayers  each  man 
was  also  assigned  either  by  a  number  or  a  Christian 
name  to  an  individual  nun  who  acted  as  his  second 
guardian  angel  and  offered  her  prayers,  works  and 
sufferings  for  him,  day  by  day. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  I  have  been  unable 
to  offer  any  subscription  to  all  these  convent  chapels 
as  I  should  have  liked  to.  It  is  matter  enough  to 
support  my  own  chapel,  as  I  have  done  since  it  was 
built  ten  years  ago,  out  of  my  book  profits.     So  the 
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prayers  of  the  nuns  have  all  been  a  labour  of  pure 
love. 

How  the  Knights  have  loved  them  !  They  have 
thought  of  them  at  all  times  but  especially  at  night. 
They  send  exquisite  messages  through  me.  Some 
write,  "  I  will  try  so  to  live  as  to  meet  my  white  nun 
in  heaven  as  I  shall  never  see  her  to  thank  her  on 
earth." 

All  this  is  now  over.  I  have  released  all  the  Sisters 
from  their  willing  labours.  Their  reward  will  be  for 
ever  in  this  world  and  the  next,  and  we  all  know 
what  we  owe  to  their  prayers. 

In  addition  to  the  Sisters  in  Convents,  I  have  now 
a  large  band  of  Guardian  Ladies  all  over  the  empire 
of  every  denomination,  living  in  all  positions  in  the 
world.  Some  are  married,  some  are  old  ladies,  some 
are  young,  some  are  single.  One  group  is  a  beautiful 
little  bouquet  of  girls  still  in  their  teens,  and  I  do 
love  my  girls.  They  are  as  fresh  as  the  first  roses 
of  summer.  All  these  Guardian  Ladies,  young  or 
old,  undertake  their  spiritual  task  with  a  spirit  of 
the  deepest  earnestness  and  responsibility.  They 
work  hard  at  their  own  souls  so  as  to  be  angels  indeed 
and  worthy  of  their  Kjaights.  Each  might  have  no 
other  end  or  aim  in  life  but  her  Knight,  and  she 
weaves  her  daily  life  around  him  like  a  golden  web. 
Constant  prayers — some  pray  three  times  daily  for 
their  charges  —  frequent  Communions,  sufferings, 
crosses,  joys,  all  are  offered  for  the  precious  soul. 
Some  are  invalids.  Several  are  unable  ever  to  rise 
or  walk.     All  this  is  offered  for  the  Knight. 

These  Guardian  Ladies  are,  of  course,  members 
of  the  Order  and  are  of  equal  importance  with  the 
Knights  and  White  Ladies.  I  consider  that  their 
membership  lasts  for  life,  and  am  counting  on  each 
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one  until  I  hear  from  her,  resigning.  So  far,  I  have 
only  received  one  resignation  from  a  lady  whose 
soldier  Knight  has  come  safely  through. 

But  the  most  supremely  important  prayer  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Order  is  the  daily  Mass  which  has  been 
offered  for  them  without  intermission  daily  for  nearly 
two  years. 

Nine  of  my  Knights,  not  one  of  them  a  Catholic, 
have  been  chosen  to  support  this  foundation  Mass. 
I  am  most  anxious  that  this  should  continue  for  my 
life.  Believing  as  I  do  that  Mass  is  not  only  prayer 
but  Sacrifice,  and  not  only  Sacrifice  but  the  Sacrifice 
of  a  Divine  Victim,  I  shall  never  allow  this  to  lapse. 

"  The  red,  red  passionate  Rose  of  the  Sacred  Blood  of  the  Christ " 

must  glow  afresh  every  dawn  for  my  Knights. 

At  each  Mass  at  the  Memento  of  the  Living,  mention 
is  made  of  the  Knights,  especially  of  the  Founders 
of  the  Mass ;  of  the  Guardian  Ladies ;  of  the  White 
Ladies;  and  of  the  Magdalens  with  whom  some  of 
the  men  have  sinned  in  the  past. 

In  the  Memento  of  the  Dead,  are  mentioned  all 
the  Knights  who  have  passed ;  and  all  the  men  and 
women  whose  names  are  in  my  Book  of  the  Dead. 

Every  Mass  is  offered  for  four  supreme  ends : 
Adoration,  Thanksgiving,  Expiation,  and  Supplica- 
tion. This  covers  every  need  and  obligation  of  the 
human  soul,  and  as  the  value  of  Mass  is  infinite  by 
reason  of  Our  Lord,  the  Divine  Victim,  it  is  the  most 
powerful  spiritual  factor  in  life. 

A  special  Mass  for  the  Dead  is  offered  monthly  for 
those  whose  names  are  here.  Another,  monthly, 
for  those  whose  names  are  on  the  roll  behind  St. 
Michael's  statue  :  another  for  those  who  visit  my 
chapel  during  each  month  in  the  year  :  and  a  fourth 
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for  all  those  who  have  subscribed  to  enlarging  the 
chapel,  known  as  the  Benefactors. 

These  four  monthly  Masses  will  continue  while  I 
live. 

I  hope  I  have  clearly  stated  the  prayer  scheme 
which  will  be  offered  pennanently  for  all  members 
of  the  Order. 

I  am  frequently  asked  about  any  prayer  manual 
or  what  form  of  prayers  I  use  myself  at  my  private 
devotions.  If  my  methods  are  likely  to  be  of  use 
to  others,  they  are  these.  The  essence  of  every 
prayer  is  love  for  God  and  man  and  sorrow  for  sin. 
I  ask  unceasingly  for  my  Knights  that  they  may 
love  not  in  word  but  in  deed  and  in  truth,  as  God 
Himself  loves,  and  that  they  may  truly  sorrow  for 
every  slightest  stain. 

Sometimes  prayer  for  an  individual  takes  a  special 
form,  such  as  prayer  that  he  may  be  comforted  in 
sorrow  or  strengthened  in  temptation,  or  kept  safely 
in  bodily  danger,  or  white  in  soul  and  body,  or  that 
he  may  have  the  tears  of  repentance  for  past  trans- 
gressions. Sometimes,  the  prayer  is  for  the  souls 
of  any  Knights  who  may  be  dead.  Sometimes,  his 
guardian  angel  or  his  patron  saint  is  invoked  for 
him;  or  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God,  is  asked  to  be 
his  heavenly  mother. 

Continually,  a  union  with  all  the  Masses  being 
celebrated  that  hour  throughout  the  world  is  made 
and  offered  for  him,  and  there  is  never  an  hour  in 
the  day  or  night  when  Mass  is  not  being  offered  in 
some  country  in  the  world,  never  an  hour  when  the 
White  Host  is  not  being  lifted  up  between  heaven 
and  earth  to  draw  all  hearts  to  Our  Lord. 

Another  favourite  form  of  prayer  is  to  adore  the 
Blessed  Trinity  by  thanking  the  Father  for  creating 
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my  Knight,  the  Son,  for  redeeming  him,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  Uncreated  Love,  for  sanctifying  him. 
Then  there  can  be  made  constant  offerings  of  Our 
Blessed  Lord's  Passion  and  Death  for  an  individual 
soul. 

I  am  continually  asked  whether  I  use  any  par- 
ticular manual  or  form  of  prayer  when  interceding 
for  the  men.  It  will  save  much  correspondence  if 
I  here  reply  that  I  use  a  little  volume,  which  I  have 
compiled  myself,  called  Daily  Praise.  It  is  the  result 
of  years  among  the  great  saints  and  mystics,  and  is 
the  most  joyous  little  book  I  have  ever  met.  I  may 
praise  it  wholeheartedly,  since  I  am  not  the  author, 
but  only  the  editor.  It  turns  all  life,  and  every  day 
of  life,  into  praise,  even  eating,  sleeping,  work,  actions, 
breathing,  heart-beats,  all  of  which  can  be  offered 
for  any  person  or  persons  desired.  Praise  is  the 
highest  form  of  prayer  and  the  most  neglected.  We, 
on  earth,  leave  it  too  much  to  the  seraphim. 

On  p.  42  of  this  little  volume  begins  a  beautiful 
series  of  prayers  which  can  be  offered  in  expiation 
for  the  sins  of  either  the  living  or  the  dead.  Expia- 
tion must,  of  necessity,  enter  into  such  a  crusade  as 
ours.  This  manual  of  prayers,  used  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning  and  the  last  thing  at  night,  turns 
the  spiritual  side  of  the  day  and  night  to  treasure. 

The  other  form  of  prayer  to  which  I  am  devoted 
is  the  rosary,  because  its  fifteen  mysteries  are  the 
pageant  of  Our  Lord's  whole  earthly  life,  begin- 
ning with  the  Incarnation  and  ending  with  the 
Coronation  of  His  Mother  in  heaven.  I  always 
offer  that  last  mystery  for  women,  praying  that 
we  may  all  be  crowned  beside  her  for  eternity. 

All  the  mysteries  concerning  Our  Lord  possess 
infinite  value.     Thus  in  the  mystery  of  the  Cruci- 
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fixion,  for  example,  we  offer  the  merits  of  His  death 
to  purchase  eternal  life  for  sinners.  After  the  Mass, 
Holy  Communion,  and  the  Divine  Office,  the  rosary 
and  all  the  prayers  in  Daily  Praise  are  the  chief  of 
my  devotions  for  the  Kjiights. 

Always,  if  possible,  I  go  to  the  chapel  to  pray, 
even  if  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  not  there,  because 
chapels  and  churches  are  blessed  with  a  form  which 
greatly  enhances  the  value  of  prayers  offered  in 
them.  For  instance :  "  Whosoever  shall  come  into 
this  place  and  pray,  then  hear  them  Thou  from  the 
excellent  Throne  of  Thy  Glory. '^  "  My  house  shall 
be  called  the  house  of  prayer,  saith  the  Lord :  Every 
one  that  asks  therein,  receives ;  and  he  that  seeks, 
finds ;  and  to  him  that  knocks,  it  shall  he  opened^ 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

LILY 

There  is  one  young  woman  in  England  and  in 
Devon  and  on  the  moor  without  whom  the  Crusade 
could  not  have  been  worked,  without  whom  I  should 
never  have  survived. 

So  from  now,  my  Gentlemen  of  the  Rose,  take  off 
your  hats  to  the  Lily. 

Two  years  ago  through  hauling  the  poor  Rainbow 
Maker  upstairs  unaided,  I  upset  an  old  adhesion  in 
my  right  arm  which  got  slightly  displaced,  began 
pressing  on  a  nerve  and  threatened  me  with  neuritis. 
As  the  arm  never  has  been  and  never  can  be  normal, 
I  decided  to  get  help.  But  how  in  the  name  of 
wonder  was  this  possible — secretarial  help  in  a  moor- 
land village?  The  Rainbow  Maker  suggested  Lily, 
then  living  her  happy,  sheltered,  modest,  retired 
little  life  in  the  village  with  her  parents.  We  knew 
she  was  well  educated  and  clever,  for  I  had  frequently 
heard  her  writing  letters  for  her  father  at  dictation 
in  the  little  shop  which,  I  always  declare,  contains 
everything  you  ever  want  and  often  things  you 
can't  get  in  London.  Last  winter,  after  ransacking 
England  for  a  certain  huge  stove  chimney  glass 
without  which  our  hundred  candle  power  stoves 
were  useless,  Lily's  father  serenely  announced  that 
he  always  had  that  make  of  chimney  in  stock — 
and   he   produced   them.     Lately,    when   the   Rose 
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panels  were  fitted  by  the  Bluejackets  in  the  Room 
of  Shadow,  it  was  found  that  the  old  fender  was 
too  long  and  would  not  fit  in  the  narrower  recess 
between  the  panels.  The  junior  Bluejacket  was 
accordingly  despatched  to  this  Fairy  Shop  and 
returned  with  a  neat  little  old  brass  fender  which 
might  have  been  made — probably  was  made — for 
our  Reformed  Fireplace.  It  is  always  the  same. 
Well,  when  you  think  of  the  brain  behind  that  shop, 
it  gives  you  a  light  on  Lily.  Her  father  had  trained 
her  thoroughly  for  his  requirements,  and  as  he  is 
essentially  a  man  who  likes  to  get  a  move  on  at  all 
times,  and  never  can  wait  two  minutes  for  anything, 
Lily  had  served  a  severe  apprenticeship.  At  times  I 
have  watched  her  taking  down  letters  at  a  pace 
which  seemed  incredible  for  long  hand  and  I  have 
marvelled  at  her  nerve.  If  anyone  had  dictated  to 
me  at  such  speed,  interspersing  the  sentences  with  a 
constant  "  Get  on,  get  on,"  I  should  have  fainted 
quietly  away. 

When  my  invalid  arm  had  been  inspected  by  a 
poisonously  disapproving  M.D.  and  I  had  somewhat 
recovered  from  his  many  threats,  a  note  was  de- 
spatched to  Lily,  asking  if  she  could  spare  me  every 
afternoon  for  a  week  till  I  had  time  to  turn  round. 
You  see,  my  mails  are  such  that  if  I  get  behind  for 
one  day  not  all  the  King's  horses  nor  all  the  King's 
men  could  ever  catch  them  up.  Every  day  for  one 
year  and  two  months,  even  including  both  Christmas 
Days,  I  have  had  new  Knights  to  enrol  and  this  is 
only  a  very  small  part  of  the  day's  post.  MY  troubles 
begin  when  the  Knight  is  enrolled,  and  all  his  pecks 
of  worries  transferred  to  my  shoulders. 

Well,  Lily  duly  arrived,  very  much  surprised  at 
being  asked,  and  perfectly  certain  that  she  would 
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be  of  no  use  whatever  for  such  as  I.  What  she  got 
through  in  two  hours  was  balm  to  my  over-driven 
mind.  At  the  end  of  the  week,  I  found  she  was 
punctual,  wrote  a  pretty  clear  hand  and  could  spell ! 
This  I  did  and  do  think  amazing.  It  is  no  joke  for 
a  girl  who  has  been  educated  only  in  little  Wide- 
combe  school  with  no  other  training,  to  become 
secretary  to  a  seasoned  author.  My  lingo,  much  of 
it,  was  a  thing  altogether  beyond  her  ken.  The 
most  surprising  part  of  it  is  that  she  spells  addresses, 
names  of  streets  and  places,  scarcely  ever  asking  for 
guidance.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  take  down 
addresses  at  dictation. 

Finding  her  efficiency  and  feeling  what  it  would 
be  to  have  one  human  being  in  the  world  to  do  a 
hand's  turn  for  me  if  I  were  physically  incapacitated, 
I  asked  her  if  she  would  undertake  the  work  per- 
manently. That  offer  was,  I  think,  the  surprise  of 
her  life.  I  could  not  convince  her  that  she  was 
competent  so  I  sent  for  her  father,  to  find  him  as 
bad.  It  wasn't  to  be  expected  that  an  uneducated 
girl  from  an  obscure  village  could  cope  with  such 
work  as  mine.  I  soothed  him  to  the  best  of  my 
power,  pointing  out  that  it  is  my  business  to  size 
people  up,  so  to  speak,  in  one  interview,  and  he 
agreed  that  she  should  try.  We  then  sent  for  a 
typewriter  as  I  wanted  her  to  have  her  own  machine, 
and  a  lovely  little  Feather  Weight  Blick  arrived  and 
was  selected.  I  wasted  every  atom  of  intellect  I 
possess  in  naming  that  machine,  and  I  am  propor- 
tionately proud  of  myself.  We  could  NOT  think  of 
a  name,  not  one  of  us.  We  went  on  and  on  and 
on  but  nothing  came.  At  last  I  did  it.  "  Liliputia." 
Isn't  it  brilliant?  It  is  a  tiny  machine,  its  mistress 
is  Lily,  and  to  a  genius  such  as  I  was  for  sixty  seconds. 
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it  was  quite  easy  to  coin  a  feminine  proper  name 
from  "  Liliputian." 

I  taught  her  the  elements  and  a  text-book  and 
much  practice  supplied  the  rest. 

As  one  of  my  Guardian  Ladies  enthusiastically 
remarked:  "It's  so  perfect  that  the  whole  Crusade 
is  worked  from  Widecombe  and  by  Devonians."  Lily 
is  a  native  moor  maiden  of  a  type  you  could  never 
find  in  a  town. 

It  is  yet  another  illustration  of  my  favourite 
theme  :  the  superiority  of  the  moor  folk  above  all 
other  folk,  in  manners  and  intellect.  Lily  might 
have  been  clever  and  educated  with  impossible 
manners.  In  this  case  I  could  not  have  lived  with 
her  half  an  hour.  Manners  I  will  have  with  every- 
one, and  if  they  lack  them,  I  tell  them  of  it  no  matter 
what  their  station.  Lily  speaks  perfectly,  not  only 
in  her  actual  words  but  in  manner  and  inflection 
also  if  you  know  what  I  mean.  There  is  worlds  in 
manner.  Also,  she  never  speaks  unless  she  is  spoken 
to.  Never.  If  a  question  is  absolutely  necessary 
she  asks  it.  Otherwise  she  has  never  volunteered  a 
remark  in  two  years.  Well,  think  of  the  peace  of 
that  for  my  kind  of  work.  She  flits  in  every  morn- 
ing in  her  silent  shoes,  gets  all  her  gear  ready  and 
sits  down  in  absolute  silence  till  I  arrive  on  the 
surface  to  breathe  and  say  "  Large  sheet  "or  "  Letter 
card  "  or  "  Post  card,"  whichever  it  may  be.  In 
goes  the  thing  and  off  we  race.  Lily  repeats  aloud 
the  last  word  of  every  sentence  partly  to  show  when 
she  has  finished  and  partly  to  keep  the  thread  for 
me.  When  one  has  only  eighteen  brain  convolutions, 
every  little  helps.  She  never  laughs  if  I  say  anything 
funny,  not  even  if  I  am  laughing  till  I  can't  go  on. 
She  never,  never  comments.     Nothing  surprises  her. 
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Nothing  moves  her.  If  I  dictate  "  The  Germans  will 
carry  out  a  destructive  air  raid  on  Widecombe  to- 
night "  she  is  as  unmoved  as  if  I  say  "  It  is  raining 
to-day."  This  is  not  insensibility,  mark.  She  is 
most  sensitive.     It  is  breeding. 

She  takes  down  all  my  public  and  respectable 
letters,  copies  my  MSS.,  posts  all  parcels  of  books, 
post  cards,  etc.  She  keeps  my  stationery  in  order, 
sorts  picture  post  cards,  checks  numbers  and  invoices. 
She  takes  the  mail  daily,  with,  probably,  telegrams, 
telephones,  parcels,  some  registered,  postal  orders  to 
cash  or  get,  stamps,  and  other  postal  requisites  to 
buy.  Next  day,  she  trots  in  with  her  neat  little 
statement  of  accounts,  the  change,  the  certificates, 
and  the  purchases,  lays  them  silently  in  a  row  to 
await  inspection.  She  never  makes  a  mistake,  she 
is  punctual  to  a  shade,  and  she  is  never,  never  out 
of  temper.  You  never  have  to  mind  what  you  say. 
She  takes  chaff  with  the  utmost  sweetness.  And  oh, 
how  willing  she  is  ! 

Nothing  is  ever  any  trouble.  If  I  want  a  note 
taken,  she  is  always  going  that  way.  She  will  work 
overtime  and  return  again  the  same  day  or  else 
take  work  home  to  do,  and  is  angry  at  extra  payment. 

If  I  want  something  extra  done,  she  never  even 
stops  to  think  before  agreeing  to  do  it.  I  could 
never  have  won  through  without  her,  and  if  she 
hadn't  been  just  exactly  what  she  is,  if  she  had 
ever  caused  me  any  anxiety  or  aggravation,  I  should 
have  collapsed. 

Poor  Lily  !  We  did  feel  proud  of  ourselves  and 
each  other  on  Armistice  day.  We  have  been  through 
some  tough  times  together.  She,  poor  child,  had  a 
long  and  weary  illness,  her  first  winter,  during  which 
for  four  awful  months  I  had  to  carry  on  without 
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her.  How  I  did  it  I  shall  never  know.  The  follow- 
ing winter  it  was  my  turn,  and  during  my  worst 
breakdown  she  and  little  Liliputia  used  to  flit  up 
every  morning  to  my  bedside  and  work  away.  "  Flit  " 
is  the  word  to  describe  her.  She  is  petite  and  deli- 
cately made,  very  quick  and  very  quiet,  and  in  her 
silent  shoes  which  are  about  small  twos  as  she  trots 
about  the  house  at  her  work,  she  always  makes  me 
think  of  a  dear  little  bright  happy  bird. 

If  I  wrote  on  for  chapters  I  could  never  give  an 
idea  of  her  devoted  service,  but  I  do  thank  God 
she  has  found  a  woman  who  appreciates  her  and 
that  she  has  been  called  on  to  take  prominent  part 
in  such  magnificent  work. 

One  little  incident  shows  how  she  cares.  My 
Publishers  one  morning  announced  a  new  edition 
of  one  of  my  books.  Wanting  to  see  how  long  this 
had  taken  to  sell  out,  I  asked  the  mob  at  large  if 
they  could  remember  when  the  edition  was  issued. 
The  Rainbow  Maker  gave  it  up  on  the  spot.  So 
did  I.  Lily,  very  coyly,  volunteered  that  she  could 
tell  me  when  she  got  home  as  she  kept  a  diary.  It 
was  so  stunning  that  for  a  bit  I  didn't  grasp  it.  I 
stared  at  her  across  the  table  with  a  vacuous,  goggle- 
eyed  stare.  Then  I  asked,  "  But  did  you  write  it 
down  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Miss." 

"  But  surely  you  don't  make  a  note  of  each  new 
edition  of  my  perishing  books?  " 

"  Oh  yes.  Miss." 

Do  you  see?  Not  even  a  new  book,  mind,  only  a 
new  edition.  Why,  I  have  never  done  such  a  thing 
in  my  life.     Doesn't  that  show  how  she  cares? 

Yes,  my  Knights,  you  may  bless  Lily.  Not  only 
has  she  enabled  me  to  work  the  Crusade  to  the  end, 
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she  has  kept  me  ahve  and  sane.  She  has  had  all 
the  drudgery  behind  the  scenes  in  order  that  I  might 
enjoy  all  the  roses  and  the  limelight. 

I  am  thankful  to  give  her  this  public  tribute  at 
last.  Thousands  will  bless  her  name,  but  there  is 
no  adequate  reward  for  such  service.  It  rejoices 
me  to  think  that  it  is  its  own  reward,  here  and 
hereafter. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

THE    CHAPEL    OF   THE    WHITE    KNIGHTS 

Where  do  you  think  I  am  writing  this  chapter? 
Out  in  the  pet  field  which  appeared  in  "  A  White 
and  Gold  Day  "  chapter  in  The  Dartmoor  Window 
Again. 

It  is  Sunday,  December  8,  Feast  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception  of  Our  Lady.  Yesterday,  some 
anonymous  donor  in  London  sent  me  a  splendid 
box  of  arum  lilies  and  white  chrysanthemums  so  the 
chapel  to-day  is  unrelieved  white.  Thank  you, 
unknown  friend. 

Since  the  last  week  of  August,  we  have  not  had 
a  dry  twenty-four  hours.  For  the  past  fortnight, 
the  days  have  been  almost  darker  than  the  nights, 
veiled,  most  of  them,  in  dense  fog.  And  the  wet ! 
The  reeking,  sticky,  slimy  wet  !  My  very  soul  feels 
mildewed  !  My  very  hair  was  dank  slime  matted 
together  with  Weather.  Yesterday,  I  could  no  longer 
live  with  it  so  I  shampooed.  To-day,  it  looks  like 
varnished  silk  and  the  sun  is  shining  ! 

The  hour  it  appeared,  I  was  off  in  fur-lined  rubber 
boots,  with  waterproof  Alpine  wool  cloak  to  sit  on — 
and  my  writing  pad.  The  Rainbow  Maker  thinks 
I  am  mad,  considering  the  reek  under  foot.  She 
disapproves  poisonously  of  the  way  I  sit  out  all  the 
winter,  and  a  hospital  nurse  who  stayed  here,  one 
summer,  almost  went  mad  before  she  had  done  with 
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me  because  I  would  sit  in  bogs.  She  threatened  me 
with  some  new  and  interesting  scourge  if  I  persisted. 
I  am  not  sure  that  it  wasn't  appendicitis.  The 
Rainbow  Maker  merely  tells  me  I  shall  "  catch  cold." 

In  THE  field  and  under  THE  tree  I  prefer  to  sit 
in  a  deck  chair,  but  there  is  not  now  one  left.  The 
Rainbow  Maker  and  the  Junior  Bluejacket  have  been 
having  larks  all  the  summer  with  all  the  deck  chairs 
and  camp  stools.  She  has  been  hoarding  striped 
canvas  for  the  past  thousand  years,  judging  by  its 
condition.  It  reminds  one  of  the  flag  that,  for  a 
thousand  years,  braved  the  battle  and  the  breeze, 
and  while  I  was  scouring  the  moor  with  the  Reigning 
Knight  in  the  summer  afternoons,  the  Junior  Blue- 
jacket was  busy,  under  her  supervision,  with  the 
Canvas.  The  result  is  that  there  is  not  now  any 
tent  chair  or  stool  safe  to  sit  on. 

Last  Sunday  finished  the  last.  In  the  one  fine 
hour  after  lunch,  I  carried  the  chair  to  the  sycamore 
by  the  stream,  sat  down,  leant  back  and  began 
mentally  to  count  up  those  with  whom  I  have  sat 
under  that  tree,  when 

The  report  was  heard  at  the  farm,  and  when  I 
sailed  back  past  the  Dartmoor  Window  with  the 
shattered  remains  of  what  had  been  once  a  deck 
chair,  the  Rainbow  Maker  was  merely  offensive — 
as  usual.  As  I  tell  her,  /  am  the  person  with  the 
grievance. 

Never  sit  on  a  Venton  camp  stool  unless  you  are 
like  me,  always  fit  to  die.  The  chairs  always  go 
in  the  middle  leaving  you  sitting  on  the  ground  with 
your  chin  and  knees  neatly  folded  together.  This 
once  happened  to  me  when  a  strange  lady  was  sitting 
with  me.  I,  of  course,  always  laugh  until  I  can't 
get  up,  but  she  had  really  quite  a  bad  shock. 
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Oh,  but  it  is  heavenly  in  the  field  this  mild  Decem- 
ber afternoon.  For  a  week,  the  thermometer  has 
been  50°  without  sun,  and  the  sun  to-day  is  scorching 
my  hair  and  cheeks. 

There  is  not  one  cloud  nor  one  breath  of  air  where 
I  am  reclining  with  a  furze-covered  bank  of  potatoes 
between  me  and  the  wind.  Farmers  do  make  such 
divinely  snug  corners.  These  long  banks  of  roots, 
always  against  a  south  wall,  are  perfect  shelter,  and 
what  tongue  can  tell  the  mysterious  joys  of  the 
crannies  between  the  corn  ricks  and  the  paradise 
between  a  clover  hayrick  and  the  double  angle  of 
the  wall?  They  always  plant  hayricks  in  corners, 
thus  making  a  three-sided  shelter.  There  is  nothing 
like  winter  on  a  farm. 

Talking  of  refuges  between  ricks,  recalls  an  ex- 
perience one  windy  afternoon  when  I  was  cowering 
in  a  chair  beside  a  rick  in  the  orchard.  I  approached 
it  from  one  side,  not  knowing  that  the  entire  poultry 
yard  was  cowering  upon  the  other.  We  were  all 
blissfully  unconscious  of  the  others'  existence. 

After  a  bit  I  decided  to  try  the  other  side,  and  as 
it  was  only  a  few  yards,  I  was  too  idle  to  get  up 
but  shuffled  along  in  silent  rubber  shoes,  half  sitting, 
with  my  chair  on  my  back  like  a  mammoth  snail 
in  a  nightmare.  What  I  must  have  looked  like  can 
be  deduced  from  the  behaviour  of  the  harem.  As  I 
came  round  the  corner,  I  saw  every  fowl,  with  the 
stag  at  their  head,  squatted  in  cosy  heaps  all  along 
the  ground,  fast  asleep  under  the  rick.  The  next 
second — it  couldn't  have  been  more — a  yellow  cloud, 
screaming  ten  thousand  murders,  had  crossed  the 
stream  and  was  the  other  side  of  the  orchard,  leav- 
ing behind  it  a  cloud  of  dust,  rick  high.  I  never  in 
my  life  saw  such  a  stampede  or  heard  such  a  din. 
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They  didn't  get  up  and  run.  They  took  one  leap 
with  their  wings  from  their  squatting  position  and 
landed  at  the  opposite  pole,  clearing  every  obstacle 
including  the  water  in  the  same  leap.  Not  one  was 
left  behind.  Not  one  was  even  late.  They  all  main- 
tained equal  speed.  It  might  have  been  rehearsed 
for  months. 

Just  over  my  head  is  a  bough  of  gorse  with  seven 
heads  on  it,  yellow-gold  against  the  blue  sky.  Higher 
still,  are  holly  boughs  with  every  varnished  leaf  a 
glittering  silver.  Distant  Holne  ridge  is  transparent 
mother  of  pearl.  Is  there  any  solid  land  besides 
Dartmoor  which  possesses  the  extraordinary  attribute 
of  transparency?  On  my  left,  stands  the  Poet's 
Corner  tor,  gray  against  the  blue. 

Now,  darlings,  this  is  madness  enough  for  one 
afternoon,  and  I  must  now  tell  you  about  the  enlarged 
chapel. 

So  much  persistent  clamouring  arose  from  the 
Knights  about  a  gift  from  them  for  the  chapel  that 
I  was  compelled  at  last  to  take  heed.  Their  sug- 
gestion was  a  silver  chalice  with  an  engraved  inscrip- 
tion. After  deep  thought,  I  decided  to  ask  for 
something  more  permanent.  A  chalice  can  be 
removed  or  stolen.  I  felt  I  wanted  to  place  my 
Knights  and  Ladies  bodily  here  in  a  form  which 
should  remain  indefinitely  and  I  decided  to  enlarge 
the  chapel  in  their  honour.  This  had  in  any  case 
become  a  necessity  because  of  the  large  number  of 
pilgrims  who  now  visit  it,  and  an  indoor  sacristy 
has  always  been  a  crying  need.  By  this  means  I 
could  raise  a  lasting  memorial  to  the  Knights  and 
also  hugely  benefit  myself  and  all  who  frequent  the 
chapel. 

Some  arrangement,  other  than  closing  the  chapel 
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to  sight-seers,  had  become  imperative  in  order  to 
safeguard  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  for  the  trippers 
average  forty  every  afternoon  in  the  summer  and 
very  few  come  to  pray. 

When  I  announced  my  decision,  there  was  a 
general  outcry  from  all  who  knew  the  chapel.  I 
should  spoil  it  and  so  on. 

Luckily,  I  am  always  advice-proof  so  I  took  no 
notice  of  these  ravings,  but  removed  from  our  long- 
suffering  farm  tenant  an  adjacent  outbuilding  and 
proceeded  to  pull  out  the  chapel  like  a  telescope. 
As  it  has  only  been  lengthened  and  not  widened,  it 
has  altered  the  original  appearance  very  little. 

I  took  down  the  altar  wall  in  which  the  statue 
brackets  were  set  and  moved  it  to  the  end  across 
the  outbuilding,  building  the  brackets  into  it  once 
more.  This  added  just  about  as  much  again  to  the 
original  size.  It  gave  me  a  new  west  window  which 
is  seen  on  the  right  in  Fig.  1.  The  piece  of  dark  green 
marble  on  that  windowsill  is  from  the  reredos  of 
Arras  Cathedral.  It  was  sent  to  me  by  a  Captain 
Gunner  Knight  to  set  into  the  chapel  when  the  new 
plaster  was  wet. 

On  the  opposite  side  is  a  tiny  sacristy  which  is  the 
light  of  my  eyes.  It  has  two  pretty  windoAvs,  St. 
Peter  and  my  patron  St.  Katharine  of  Alexandria, 
with  borders  of  the  immortal  red  rose.  It  is  large 
enough  for  the  priest  to  vest  in  and  to  hear  con- 
fessions in.  Hitherto,  these  rites  had  to  be  per- 
formed in  the  chapel  itself.  The  sacristy  door  is 
glass  panelled  so  its  windows  can  be  seen  from  my 
seat  and  from  the  Communion  rail.  All  my  vest- 
ments and  linen  live  there,  also  the  oil,  wicks  and 
candles.  Formerly,  for  everything,  even  for  a  new 
lamp  wick,  I  have  had  to  paddle  in  and  out  of  the 
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house  in  snow,  slop,  rain  and  biting  wind.  Now  I 
shut  myself  in,  warm  and  dry,  and  prepare  for  three 
services  a  day  without  once  going  outside. 

Next,  I  took  a  slice  off  the  entrance  end  to  make 
a  tiny  ante  chapel  and  ran  a  new  wall  up  to  the 
ceiling.  This  wall  contains  two  panel  windows,  open- 
ing inwards  on  hinges,  and  a  white  glass  panel  door 
which  is  always  locked.  The  ante  chapel  is  hung 
with  pretty  pictures  and  contains  a  little  kneeling 
bench  and  a  seat  for  two  under  the  panel  windows. 
It  is  such  a  cosy  little  place  that  I  am  always  debating 
whether  I  won't  go  and  be  an  anchoress  either  there 
or  in  the  sacristy.  The  ante  chapel  is  so  fascinating 
because  the  chapel  proper  looks  adorable  through 
the  panels.  Between  these,  lest  anyone  should  feel 
locked  out  or  unwelcome,  I  have  put  the  text  from 
the  Canticles  (Solomon's  Song)  beautifully  hand 
printed  in  Gothic  letters  by  one  of  my  Benedictine 
Guardian  Nuns  :  "  Behold  He  standeth  behind  our 
wall,  looking  through  the  windows,  showing  Himself 
through  the  lattices." 

The  sacristy  would  also  make  a  fascinating  cell  as 
it  gets  all  the  morning  sun  and  looks  out  on  the  lily 
bed  and  the  Room  of  Sunshine  which  are  exactly 
opposite.  This  lengthening  of  the  chapel  brings 
it  exactly  opposite  the  Room  of  Sunshine  and  I 
now  look  out  from  its  west  window  across  to  my 
St.  Katharine  with  the  red  lamp  shining  through  her. 
You  can  just  see  the  point  of  flame  in  the  lamp  to 
the  left  of  the  glass. 

The  photograph.  Fig.  2,  shows  the  original  west 
window  and  the  new  wall  with  the  panel  windows. 
By  joining  Plates  1  and  2  together  at  the  left  of 
Plate  1,  you  get  an  idea  of  that  side  of  the  chapel. 
Fig.    2    shows   the   large   original   picture   in    water 
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colour  which  is  the  frontispiece  of  this  book.  A 
generous  Knight  presented  the  picture  to  the 
chapel,  and  another,  a  Birdman,  gave  me  the  lovely 
white  silk  lace  mantilla  which  is  hanging  over  the 
bench. 

Under  Our  Lady  of  the  Eucharist,  hangs  the  white 
panel  bearing  the  Crusade  badge  in  colour  and  our 
motto,  "  Hold  honour,  shun  shame,"  in  gold.  Below 
that  is  an  inscription  in  gold  :  "  Of  your  charity, 
pray  for  the  following  Kiiights  and  Ladies,  donors 
of  the  enlarged  chapel." 

Then  come  the  forty-five  names  of  Knights, 
Guardian  Ladies  and  White  Ladies  who  gave  £1 
each  towards  the  building  fund  and  whom  I  selected 
to  represent  the  whole  Order.  I  look  on  each  as  a 
living  white  stone  in  the  temple  of  God. 

I  limited  the  donation  to  £l  so  that  I  could  then 
choose  my  representatives,  unswayed  by  financial 
considerations,  because  some  of  my  dearest  and 
loveliest  are  also  the  poorest.  One  exceedingly  rich 
Knight  complained  bitterly  when  he  was  limited  to 
£l,  but  I  told  him  I  make  no  allowances  for  million- 
aires and  he  would  have  to  be  equal  with  the  poor 
privates  and  the  humble  women. 

One  of  my  Knights  says  that  panel  is  the  maddest 
thing  he  has  ever  seen,  because  I  have  put  their 
pseudonyms  or  pet  names  instead  of  their  real  ones. 
Of  course  I  have.  Their  real  names  would  convey 
nothing  to  anyone.  You  all  know  "Galahad," 
"Eyelashes,"  "  Taffrail,"  and  "The  Devon  Sailor 
Man." 

That  panel  is  a  perpetual  joy  to  me.  Every  night 
at  nine  I  visit  it  and  pray  individually  for  those 
whose  names  are  there.  As  we  face  the  altar  we 
see  the  names,  and  there  is  another  delicious  game 
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of  prayer  I  have  with  it,  which  is  that  as  I  go  in  and 
out  or  move  about  the  chapel  on  duty,  one  name 
suddenly  jumps  out  clear  while  all  the  rest  remaii> 
a  golden  mist.  Well,  then  I  know  that  is  the  one 
who  needs  a  prayer  that  minute.  The  same  name 
never  comes  twice  running. 

The  twin  panel  bears  my  coat  of  arms  and  the 
treasures  sent  to  me  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  badges  and  M.C.  of  the  Hero  of  the  Rose 
occupy  the  centre  of  the  board  and  his  D.S.O.,  sent 
me  for  a  birthday  present,  hangs  on  the  right. 
Paired  with  it  is  my  Crusade  badge  presented  by 
Taffrail,  with  its  bit  of  white  moire  ribbon.  Below 
is  the  rosary  mentioned  in  the  Knight's  letter  in 
Chapter  II.  Inside  the  Rosary  are  two  chunks  of 
shell  from  H.M.S.  Lion,  one  from  the  Dogger  Bank 
engagement  and  the  other  from  Heligoland.  Above 
the  M.C.  is  a  lovely  old  amethyst  cross  set  in  silver 
which  was  presented  by  a  lady  in  thanksgiving  for 
an  answered  prayer.  In  the  top  right  hand  comer 
are  various  ships'  badges  presented  by  Taffrail  and 
one  of  H.M.S.  Hampshire  with  an  inscription  about 
Lord  Kitchener  on  the  back.  Curiously  enough, 
part  of  this  ship's  arms  was  the  Rose. 

In  the  top  left  hand  corner  are  a  cap  badge  of 
Galahad's  and  other  relics. 

The  big  missal  was  given  me  by  Bishop  Brindle, 
D.S.O.,  the  old  soldier  bishop,  and  contains  his 
inscription.  It  is  open  at  the  Assumption  Mass  and 
with  a  good  deal  of  imagination  to  help,  one  can 
make  out  the  points  of  the  angels'  wings  surrounding 
Our  Lady's  Figure. 

The  white  book  on  the  altar  rail  with  a  long  pendant 
marker  is  a  copy  of  my  two  now  out  of  print  Knight 
books  bound  in  white  vellum  with  red  roses  and  a 
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gold  fleur  de  lys.  The  marker  is  a  Knight  mounted 
on  a  white  horse  slaying  the  dragon  of  impurity. 
This  was  presented  by  a  Knight. 

The  olive  wood  book  is  cuddled  so  close  against 
the  altar  that  it  can  only  just  be  seen  on  the  left 
of  a  rail.  The  White  Ladies'  book  is  under  it  and 
the  roll  behind  St.  Michael  can  just  be  seen  by  means 
of  its  purple  ribbon  on  the  left. 

The  work  of  enlarging  was  carried  out  entirely 
by  three  Widecombe  men,  the  Man  who  made  the 
Window,  the  blue-eyed  mason  and  a  wonderful  being 
who  acted  as  mason's  labourer.  It  was  his  business 
to  make  the  mud  pies  and  keep  the  mason  happy, 
no  light  task. 

I  had  no  difficulty  about  any  materials  except 
white  paint.  When  we  sent  for  this,  they  replied 
no  white  paint  could  be  sold  except  for  hospitals 
and  we  could  only  have  cream.  Fancy  cream  paint 
against  white  walls  and  in  the  chapel  of  the  White 
Knights  !  I  was  busy  at  the  time  so  in  reply  I 
merely  remarked  "  White  paint — or  blood,"  and  the 
white  paint  duly  arrived. 

In  the  little  antechapel  are  two  shelves  bearing 
books  and  post  cards  for  sale,  with  a  list  of  prices. 
Under,  is  a  money  box.  The  public  helps  itself  and 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  never  once  has  anyone  cheated. 
Their  honesty  is  painful.  The  village  constable  eyes 
my  arrangement  with  professional  and  resigned  dis- 
approval. He  thinks  I  am  simply  asking  to  be 
robbed.  Sometimes  people  come,  with  no  change 
whatever  on  them.  Two  days  later  I  get  a  dirge  by 
post  enclosing  money  for  goods  taken.  At  other 
times  they  take  away  an  extra  postcard  by  mistake 
and  a  meek  three  halfpence  arrives  by  post.  How- 
ever irreverent  the  trippers  may  be  they  are  always 
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painfully  honest.  Sometimes  one  of  them  will  fail 
to  find  the  money  box,  in  which  case  a  pile  of  Silver 
is  left  on  the  shelf,  and  though  a  swarm  of  new- 
comers may  have  seen  it  for  several  hours,  it  is  always 
left  intact. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

THE    "  VERY  DOMESTICATED  "    CHIEF   YEOMAN   OF 
SIGNALS 

There  is  much  talk  of  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Empire,  a  question  in  which  my  Knights  and  Ladies 
are,  of  necessity,  keenly  interested.  Being  myself  an 
essentially  feminine  woman,  I  confess  that  my  chief 
anxiety  is  about  the  Home.  This  was  seriously 
menaced,  even  before  the  war,  by  the  female  domestic 
servant.  Now,  the  Happy  Homes  of  England  have 
almost  ceased  to  exist.  Child-rearing,  except  here 
and  there,  is  an  impossibility.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
point  out  that  the  nation  is  built  upon  the  homes 
and  the  children.  But  it  does  often  puzzle  me  why, 
in  the  country  where  circumstances  permit,  people 
do  not  utilise  pensioned  Service  men  as  house  ser- 
vants. Of  the  Junior  Service  I  know  nothing,  so  I 
will  say  nothing,  but  we  have  proved,  by  long  expe- 
rience, that  there  are  no  house  servants  in  the  world 
to  equal  Bluejackets.  "  Taffrail  "  and  "  Bartimeus" 
tell  us  about  them  in  every  circumstance  on  active 
service,  but  does  anyone  but  Beatrice  Chase  discourse 
about  them  in  the  home?     I  think  not. 

When  the  junior  Bluejacket  had  to  leave,  we  adver- 
tised in  the  Western  Morning  News  for  a  coastguards- 
man.  We  prefer  them  because  they  are  so  specially 
domesticated,  so  fatherly.  However,  we  were  snapped 
up  by  a  charming  Chief  Yeoman  of  Signals  who 
described  himself  as  "  Very  domesticated." 

Ill 
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I  yelled  with  delight  at  such  an  ^pression  from 
such  a  man,  but  I  yelled  more  at  the  long-deferred 
fulfilment  of  my  craving  expressed  in  the  chapter, 
"  Lapses  of  Memory,"  in  the  first  Dartmoor  Window 
book.  At  the  end  of  the  chapter,  my  weakened  mind 
craves  a  reservist  signaller  to  do  nothing  but  remedy 
other  people's  memories  in  fire-red  letters  a  foot  long 
on  the  sky. 

In  our  first  reply  to  the  Chief  Yeoman  Signaller's 
application,  we  sent  him  the  book  and  asked  if  he 
didn't  think  that  passage  had  been  written  for  him. 
In  due  time  he  came  out  to  interview  us,  and  by  then 
a  1st  Class  P.O.  Coastguard  was  also  after  us.  This 
pensioner  had  also  been  captain's  coxswain,  and  a 
captain's  coxswain  has  always  been  the  ambition  of 
my  life.  Our  last  Bluejacket  was  admiral's  bowman, 
which  is  very  near  it.  But,  of  course,  we  closed  with 
the  Chief  Yeoman.  We  feel  he  is  Fate — in  view  of 
that  chapter. 

He  and  Mr.  Bluejacket  run  this  house,  and  no 
woman  ever  comes  inside.  There  is  a  Mrs.  Chief 
Yeoman,  who  runs  their  own  little  cottage  and  makes 
a  happy  home  for  the  Signaller.  She  is  such  a  dear, 
but  very  delicate. 

Mr.  Chief  Yeoman  Signaller's  papers  plunged  me 
into  an  abyss  of  despair.  There  is  a  column  of 
twenty-six  V.G.s,  representing  his  years  in  the  Navy. 
These  are  his  character.  In  the  "  Ability  "  column 
there  are  strings  of  "  Superior  "  and  "  Exceptional." 
He  has  been  mentioned  in  despatches,  and  his  last 
Skipper's  letter  makes  one  weep.  No  Skipper  puts 
in  black  and  white  about  a  man  what  this  officer  has 
put  if  he  does  not  mean  every  word  of  it,  and  they 
were  three  and  a  half  years  together  during  hostilities. 
Why  should  such  a  man  come  here  to  do  the  sort  of 
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work  we  want  done?  I  confided  my  despair  to  the 
Devon  Sailor  Man,  from  whom  I  promptly  received 
the  following  chastening — 

"  My  dear  Ladye,  you  never  can  or  will  realise  the 
relief  at  putting  behind  one  the  twenty-two  years  or 
more  of  the  horror  of  lower-deck  life,  and  entering 
in  some,  however  small,  measure  into  the  Sanctities 
of  Home  Life.  Clean  grates,  carry  coal,  wash  up,  and 
sift  cinders  ?  I'd  willingly — nay,  gladly  and  riotously 
— do  them  all  this  very  day  !  " 

I  know  that  many  people  use  retired  Bluejackets 
as  gardeners  and  outdoor  handymen.  That  is  not 
my  point.  Why  waste  such  treasures  out  of  doors 
when  we  want  homes  and  children  ?  Think  of  what 
the  naval  training  is  in  all  branches  of  housecraft. 
Think  of  the  men  who  train  them.  Think  of  the 
Being  who,  every  Sunday,  dons  white  gloves  in  order 
to  search  every  nook  of  the  ship  for  dirt.  Then, 
remember  that  the  pensioners  are  the  best  men. 
They  have  been  proved  and  have  stood  the  test  of 
years.  Further,  they  are  absolutely  healthy  in  mind 
and  body.  They  have  no  nerves,  no  cranks,  no 
peeves,  no  tantrums.  Especially  since  the  war,  there 
are  numbers  of  them  who  are  longing  for  a  quiet, 
sheltered  homely  life  after  their  exposure  to  weather 
and  the  nervous  tension  they  have  suffered. 

I  feel  strongly  that  it  is  up  to  the  Bluejackets 
ashore  to  save  the  homes  of  England,  and,  on  our 
side,  we  women  owe  them  the  deepest  reverence  and 
affection. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

■  A    HEAVENLY    CROSS 

For  the  Christmas  of  Peace  I  received  from  a 
Knight  a  present  so  uniquely  beautiful  that  I  want 
others  to  share  the  joy  of  it  with  me. 

I  call  it  "  The  Cross  from  Heaven." 

It  is  a  pectoral  cross  about  three  inches  long,  and 
is  composed  of  the  twelve  stones  mentioned  by 
St.  John  as  being  the  twelve  foundations  of  the 
Heavenly  City. 

I  cannot  describe  what  I  felt  when  I  first  opened 
the  jeweller's  case  and  saw  the  lovely  thing.  It  was 
the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  had  ever  seen  every 
one  of  the  stones  whose  names  are  so  familiar  to  us. 
Chalcedony,  sardonyx,  sardius,  chrysolite  and  jacinth 
were  all  new  to  me.  Some  are  round,  some  oval. 
Those  at  the  four  corners  are  round.  The  topmost 
one  is,  of  course,  the  amethyst,  a  deep  violet  amethyst, 
and  next  it  is  the  eleventh,  the  jacinth,  which  is  my 
favourite,  being  exactly  the  colour  of  a  wallflower. 
It  might  be  a  transparent  sparkling  wallflower  petal. 
The  cross  is  suspended  to  a  very  long  chain  of  22-carat 
gold,  fastened  by  a  lovely  little  clasp  studded  with 
amethysts. 

This  chain  is  old  Indian,  and  every  link  is  dull 
yellow  gold,  bearing  thirty-three  tiny  stars  set  on  it 
in  burnished  gold.  They  have  the  effect,  especially 
in  sunshine  or  artificial  light,  of  sparks  of  fire.  There 
are  9900  of  these  tiny  stars. 
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The  gems  of  the  cross  are  set  in  gold,  and  on  one 
side  is  engraved  "  Olive.  Xmas,  1918,"  and  on  the 
other  side  simply  "  Beatrice."  I  cannot  resist  quoting 
from  the  letter  of  the  great  jeweller  who  made  it. 

"  I  am  always  trying  to  impress  on  everyone  that 
my  profession  begins  and  ends  with  true  art.  If  you 
get  as  much  pleasure  out  of  wearing  the  Cross  as  I 
did  in  setting  it  up,  then  you  are  indeed  getting  a 
bountiful  supply  of  it.  As  you  know,  I  have  carried 
out  work  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people,  from 
Kings  and  Princes,  Kings'  and  Princes'  friends  down- 
wards, but  truly  I  never  rejoiced  and  revelled  in  a 
piece  of  work  as  I  did  in  that  Cross.  Stones  vary  so 
much  in  their  light  and  liquidity  that,  for  real  effect, 
they  have  to  be  carefully  selected.  I  wonder  who 
but  you,  with  your  infallible  artistic  and  poetic  instinct, 
would  have  noticed  that  the  amethyst  and  jacinth 
blended  instead  of  clashing,  as  they  might  easily  have 
done?  The  sapphire,  too,  had  to  be  just  the  shade 
it  is,  or  the  emerald  would  have  looked  anything  but 
what  it  does.  Nearly  all  the  stones  had  to  be  specially 
cut,  for  I  could  not  find  what  I  wanted  amongst  the 
hundreds  of  cut  ones. 

"  The  chalcedony  was  my  despair.  They  are  so 
difficult  to  find  with  any  life  in  them,  and  the  lapidary 
went  and  cracked  the  one,  but  my  measure  quickly 
showed  me  that  the  main  piece  was  beyond  the  crack, 
so  I  revived,  after  nearly  choking  myself  and  the 
man.  .  .  .  Oh,  by  the  way,  I  had  nearly  forgotten 
to  say  that  every  star  on  that  chain  was  cut,  put  on, 
and  burnished  by  hand,  of  course,  ages  and  ages  ago. 
Nobody  could  or  would  do  it  now.  If  I  could  show 
you  a  chain  with  machine-fixed  stars,  you  would  see 
the  difference  instantly." 

I  should  doubt  if  the  Vatican  itself  holds  anything 
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quite  like  my  treasure,  which  I  shall  leave  at  my 
death  to  one  of  our  Benedictine  Abbeys,  where  I  hope 
the  Lady  Abbesses  may  wear  it  for  many  generations. 

In  addition  to  its  value  as  a  work  of  art,  there  is 
its  even  more  precious  symbolism. 

And  it  is  wonderful  to  think  that  my  Cross  is  com- 
posed entirely  of  the  jewels  of  heaven  and  suspended 
from  thousands  of  stars. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

FLOWERS  OF  THE  CRUSADE  BADGE  " 

"  White  Lilies  of  the  White  Knights'  Badge, 

Our  Mother  Mary's  flower. 
Be  emblems  of  their  pure  young  lives 

Through  sunshine  and  through  shower. 
Wliite  Lilies  of  their  Guardian  Nuns, 

Shed  fragrance  on  their  way, 
Be  tokens  of  those  gentle  souls. 

The  maids  who  live  to  pray. 

Red  Roses  on  the  Lilies'  hearts. 

Symbols  of  Love  divine. 
Remind  us  all  that  God  is  Love, 

The  Rose  is  thus  His  sign. 
Red  Roses  like  the  Sanctuary  Lamp 

In  Dartmoor's  Chapel  hung, 
White  LiUes  hke  the  House  of  Bread, 

Protect  them,  old  and  young." 

Adria  M.  Fenn. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 

THE   LAY   OF  THE   ROSE 

This  touching  poem  was  written  by  one  of  my  dear 
White  Ladies  the  day  she  received  absolution. 

"  I  sought  for  Love  at  the  cross  roads, 

And  entered  a  garden  fair, 
Its  flowers  I  eagerly  gathered 

And  bound  them  in  my  hair. 
But  their  poisoned  breath  was  rank  with  death ; 

'  Ye  cannot  find  Me  there.' 

To  the  voice  I  did  not  listen, 

And  I  lingered  long  and  late ; 
When  night  drew  down  I  foimd  me 

In  a  wilderness  desolate ; 
For  the  path  I  had  trod — unblessed  by  God — 

Had  led  me  from  the  Gate. 

Blind  and  alone  in  the  darkness. 

My  whole  soul  naked  and  bare, 
I  cried  for  One  to  guide  me, 
But  nobody  seemed  to  care. 
Then  !  a  pointing  hand,  and,  '  He'll  understand,' 
Came  in  answer  to  my  prayer. 

In  the  dawn  I  looked  where  it  pointed ; 

A  Pathway  before  me  lay, 
A  Pathway  bordered  by  violets 

— True  flowers  of  Humihty — 
Leading  straight  to  a  Door  unheeded  before, 

'  There  will  you  find  the  Way  ! ' 

Stooping,  I  gathered  some  blossoms 

And  fashioned  the  Cross  that  He  bore ; 
'Twas  all  that  I  had  to  offer 
To  the  Watcher  at  the  Door. 
There,  down  on  my  knees,  I  would  hold  out  these, 
God  !  would  I  had  come  before  ! 
118 
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And  then,  I  had  hardly  touched  it. 

Or  my  flowers  on  its  threshold  laid. 
When  that  Door  was  flung  wide  open. 

And,  trembling,  I  obeyed 
A  Voice  so  dear,  so  sweet  and  clear, 

'  Come,  child;  be  not  afraid.' 

E'en  then,  I  scarce  dared  enter. 

So  soiled,  so  stained  a  soul ; 
But  He  came  Himself  to  meet  me, 
'  Have  Faith,  'twill  make  thee  whole.' 
Then — His  Mercy  sought — He  denied  me  nought. 
And  cleansed  my  guilty  soul. 
•  >••••> 

He  has  led  me  to  His  Garden 

Where  the  Flower  of  His  Great  Love  grows. 
The  Lilies  I  may  not  gather 
Because — ah,  well !  He  knows. 
But  the  Flower  deep -dyed  from  His  Pierced  Side 
He  holds  to  my  lips — the  Rose." 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

THE   LADYE   OF   THE   KNIGHTS 

One  man  of  my  acquaintance  says  he  is  so  weary 
of  answering  questions  about  himself  to  inquiring 
strangers  that  he  is  almost  tempted  to  wish  he  had 
never  been  born.  I  confess  at  once  to  being  in  like 
case  myself.  Probably  I  am  in  even  a  worse  state, 
for  I  have,  inadvertently,  muddled  up  the  public 
mind  so  badly  about  myself  that  an  explanation  is 
imperative.  But,  what  is  more  important  still,  it 
is  imperative  that  my  Knights  should  have  a  clear 
view  of  certain  facts  about  me.  For  their  sake,  this 
chapter  has  to  be  autobiographical. 

My  real  name  is  Olive  Katharine  Parr,  my  two 
valued  Christian  names  having  been  bestowed  upon 
me  by  my  mother.  Her  choice  of  "  Olive "  was 
inspired,  seeing  its  suitability  for  the  work  that  I 
have  been  chosen  to  do.  The  olive  is  the  emblem 
of  peace.  It  is  also  the  ancient  Grecian  emblem  of 
victory.  Olive  oil  typifies  light,  strength  and  healing. 
Scripture  constantly  refers  to  the  "  oil  of  gladness," 
and  with  the  blessed  oil  of  olives  priests  and  bishops 
are  consecrated,  and  the  sick  and  newly  baptised  are 
anointed.  Katharine  is  Greek  for  undefiled,  so  the 
lily  may  well  be  the  emblem  of  a  Katharine.  I  am 
the  eldest  child  of  Charles  Chase  Parr,  the  eldest  son 
of  General  Thomas  Chase  Parr,  and  am  of  Lancashire 
blood  on  every  side.     My  Lancashire  mother's  family 
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intermarried  with  the  Parrs  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  owned  land  in  Lancashire  for  generations. 
I  was  born  at  Harrow-on-the-Hill.  My  father  was  a 
Harrovian,  my  grandfather  is  buried  there,  and,  unless 
they  have  fallen  to  pieces,  his  two  flags,  the  Union 
Jack  and  his  regimental  colours,  hang  on  the  wall  of 
Harrow  Church. 

I  believe  that  my  passion  for  chivalry  has  come 
"  down  along  "  from  some  of  my  forbears.  Two  of 
them  were  respectively  a  Knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece 
and  a  Knight  of  the  Saint  Esprit.  We  have,  hanging 
in  the  hall,  an  old  parchment  illuminated  with  the 
collars  of  these  two  Orders,  the  first  bearing  the  date 
1429  and  the  other  1579.  The  collar  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  is  a  series  of  gold  links,  with  gold  flints  emitting 
sparks,  between  the  links,  the  pendant  being  the  lamb. 
This  Order  is  now  in  the  gift  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
and  the  King  of  Spain.  The  Saint  Esprit  is  the  famous 
"  cordon  bleu,"  with  the  pendant  of  a  Maltese  cross 
bearing  the  White  Dove — Uncreated  Love.  This 
Order  was  bestowed  by  the  Kings  of  France  and 
became  extinct  at  the  Revolution.  If  France  does 
not  become  a  monarchy  after  the  war,  I  am  going 
to  canvass  the  Catholic  kings  of  Europe  and  ask 
one  of  them  to  revive  this  Order.  The  mere  fact 
of  constantly  seeing  this  parchment  has  a  certain 
influence  upon  one. 

Another  branch  of  the  family  took  such  an  active 
part  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  that  when  Henry 
married  his  golden-haired  cousin  Katharine,  he 
granted  us  a  coat  of  augmentation  of  Lancastrian 
roses  to  our  arms,  and  a  wreath  of  red  and  white 
roses  to  our  crest  of  an  unknown  woman's  head. 
There  is  one  week  in  the  year  when  red  and  white 
roses   bloom   here  together,   and   I  love   filling  the 
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chapel  vases  with  them,  for  I  feel  a  sentimental  feel- 
ing that  they  are  peculiarly  our  flowers,  especially 
the  red  rose  of  Lancaster. 

As  far  as  can  be  traced,  Katharine  Parr  was  the 
last  Catholic  of  the  family  and  I  am  the  next.  In 
reply  to  endless  questions,  I  am  not  a  convert.  My 
mother,  then  an  agnostic,  had  my  sister  and  me 
placed  as  small  children  at  the  convent  school  of  the 
Holy  Child,  London,  where  we  were  baptised.  Under 
God,  I  owe  most  things  to  my  mother,  even  the  best 
thing  of  all,  my  Catholic  faith. 

For  years,  I  have  been  writing  books  under  my 
own  name,  but  when  I  began  my  series  of  Dartmoor 
books,  I  took  a  pseudonym  till  I  could  see  how  the 
moor  folk  felt  about  the  books  which  are  painfully 
personal  and  true  to  life.  I  chose  Chase  because  it 
is  a  Devonshire  name  and  is  also  the  second  Christian 
name  of  the  last  two  generations  of  male  Parrs. 

Especially  was  it  the  name  of  my  father's  second 
brother,  the  late  Admiral  Alfred  Arthur  Chase  Parr, 
who  was  always  called  Chase.  He  is  my  hero,  for 
he  did  the  bravest  thing  I  ever  heard  of,  a  thing  not 
flung  off  in  hot  blood  with  the  stimulus  of  comrade- 
ship which  is  comparatively  easy.  His  heroism  was 
that  awful  walk,  alone  in  the  ice  and  darkness,  back 
to  the  ship  to  get  help  for  the  whole  party  who  had 
been  struck  down  by  scurvy,  on  the  Arctic  expedition 
of  '74.  Humanly  speaking,  he  went  alone  to  an  awful 
death.  But  he  achieved  his  end  and  all  the  lives, 
but  one,  were  saved.  He  received  double  promotion 
for  the  deed  and  was  the  youngest  commander  in 
the  Service. 

I  selected  Beatrice  because  I  admire  that  name 
vastly,  and  hoped  I  might  be  a  "  conferrer  of  bless- 
ings "  upon  those  fellow-creatures  who  care  to  share 
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my  treasures  with  me.  Nothing  makes  me  so 
wretched  as  having  to  keep  anything  for  myself 
alone. 

For  years,  under  my  mother's  guidance,  I  worked 
in  London  slums  and  workhouses,  helped  her  with 
her  prison  work,  and  I  also  organised  and  worked 
the  Children's  Crusade  of  Rescue  under  Herbert, 
Cardinal  Vaughan.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  I 
entered  the  Third  Order  of  S.  Dominic  and  took 
the  nun's  white  vow,  under  which  I  have  lived,  for 
over  twenty  years,  with  increasing  happiness. 

It  is  a  great  comfort  and  security  to  my  Knights 
to  know  that  I  am  their  chiefest  nun,  and,  in  fact, 
this  work  could  not  be  done  by  an  ordinary  married 
or  single  woman.  The  one  would  not  have  the  neces- 
sary time  and  strength,  which  would  rightfully  belong 
to  her  husband  and  children  :  the  other  would  be  in 
an  impossible  position  for  obvious  reasons.  My 
Knights  know  that  my  life  is  altogether  upon  other 
planes,  and  no  broken  hearts  and  offers  of  marriage 
can  ruin  the  serene  peace  of  our  beautiful  friendship. 

The  Third  Order  of  S.  Dominic  is  called  the  "  Mihtia 
of  Jesus  Christ,"  and  is  for  those  men  and  women 
living  in  the  world  who  long  to  lead  a  spiritual  life, 
yet  have  no  desire  to  enter  convents. 

They  may  be,  and  often  are,  married  people  with 
families,  and  the  vow  of  chastity  is  not  essential  to 
membership  in  the  Third  Order  but  additional  to  it. 
At  the  ceremony  of  clothing,  when  we  are  first 
received  into  the  Order,  we  are  given  the  white  habit, 
emblem  of  innocence,  and  the  leathern  belt,  girdle  of 
purity.  At  profession,  a  year  later,  when  we  have 
passed  through  our  probation,  we  are  given  the  Book 
of  Rules  and  the  crucifix  which  we  are  admonished 
to  wear  "  like  a  bundle  of  myrrh  "  upon  our  breasts 
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for  ever.  We  wear  the  white  scapular  portion  of  the 
habit  under  our  ordinary  clothing  and  keep  the  full 
habit  for  burial.  My  young  sister,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  was  a  Dominican  Tertiary  and  also 
a  white  nun.  She  was  buried  in  her  white  habit,  in 
a  white  coffin,  strewn  with  lilies. 

The  vow  of  chastity  for  women  living  in  the  world 
is  only  allowed  to  be  taken  in  certain  cases  and  for 
v/eighty  reasons. 

It  has  to  be  very  clear  that  God  calls  her  to  it 
and  that  it  does  not  arise  from  any  silly  aversion 
to  marriage,  which,  with  us,  is  a  Sacramental  and 
most  honourable  estate.  By  it,  the  M^oman  binds 
herself  to  Our  Lord  because  she  loves  Him  best  of 
all  on  earth,  and  the  ceremony  of  taking  the  vow  is 
a  very  old  and  beautiful  one.  It  is  usually  performed 
after  Holy  Communion,  when  the  vow  is  received  by 
the  priest,  who  then  blesses  the  gold  wedding-ring 
and  finally  invests  the  woman  with  it  by  a  form  con- 
taining the  following  words  :  "  Receive  the  ring  of 
fidelity,  the  mark  of  spiritual  nuptials,  the  seal  of 
the  Holy  Ghost."  The  whole  prayer  of  the  investi- 
ture of  our  ring,  which  is  worn  on  the  right  hand,  is 
far  more  beautiful  even  than  that  which  accompanies 
the  investiture  of  the  ring  of  a  bishop. 

Curiously  enough.  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Maud 
Parr  were  also  Dominican  Tertiaries,  were  buried  in 
Dominican  ground,  and  left  their  possessions  to  the 
Dominican  Order.  This  interesting  fact  was  un- 
earthed in  the  archives  of  the  British  Museum  by 
Mr.  Charles  Alban  Buckler,  the  great  herald,  who 
was  brother  to  my  dearest  Dominican  priest  friend, 
Fr.  H.  Reginald  Buckler. 

This  old  gentleman  also  discovered  another  sweet 
coincidence.     When  I  pubUshed  my  first  book,  which 
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was  little  poems,  Fr,  Reginald  wrote  a  preface  to 
the  book,  and  naturally,  his  name  appeared,  with 
mine,  on  the  title  page.  When  he  took  a  newly- 
published  copy  to  his  herald  brother,  Mr.  Buckler 
remarked  :  "  Well,  well,  it  is  probably  nearly  four 
hundred  years  since  the  names  of  Parr  and  Buckler 
appeared  on  the  same  page." 

Fr.  Reginald  politely  inquired  what  he  meant,  to 
which  he  replied,  astonished,  "  Haven't  you  and  Miss 
Parr  done  it  on  purpose,  then  ?  Didn't  you  know 
that  our  ancestor.  Sir  Walter  Buckler,  was  private 
secretary  and  almoner  to  Katharine  Parr  ?  She  used 
to  write  out  a  list  of  her  bedesmen  and  sign  it '  Kateryn 
the  queen,  K.  P.'  And  he  had  to  countersign  the 
same  page  before  passing  it  on  to  the  next  official  for 
distribution." 

We  had,  neither  of  us,  known  a  word  about  it. 

When  I  was  led  to  Dartmoor,  years  later,  and  my 
chapel  with  its  unspeakable  privileges  were  given  to 
me,  it  explained  the  very  raison  d'etre  of  my  vow. 
The  guardianship  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  should, 
for  perfect  harmony,  be  entrusted  to  either  a  priest 
or  a  nun,  living  under  the  vow  of  chastity.  Even  in 
pagan  days,  those  who  tended  the  sacred  fire  were 
virgins,  and  it  is  part  of  my  duty  here  to  keep  the 
perpetual  lamp  burning  day  and  night  with  special 
sanctuary  oil  prepared  from  olives.  After  the  supreme 
privilege  of  reserving  the  Blessed  Sacrament  had  been 
given  to  me,  I  was  allowed  to  take  another  vow 
which  has  no  precedent  and  arose  out  of  my  peculiar 
circumstances  and  environment  on  Dartmoor. 

I  was  allowed  to  vow  that  I  will  never  leave  Venton 
for  one  night  while  the  Presence  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  here  depends  upon  me  alone.  For  this 
vow,   I  wear  a  gold  chain  ring  on  my  left  hand, 
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chain  to  indicate  that  I  am  chained  to  the  moor, 
and  on  my  wedding-finger  to  show  that  I  am  wedded 
devotedly  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  I  dearly  love 
this  vow,  for  it  also  makes  a  special  relationship 
between  me  and  my  beloved  Dartmoor. 

It  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  many  of  my  Knights 
should  write  to  me  as  "  My  dear  Ladye,"  because 
the  word  "  ladye,"  from  Saxon,  hlaefdige,  means  "  a 
bread  maid."  I  am  in  a  position  of  sacred  trust  with 
regard  to  the  Living  Bread,  and  am  a  maid  by  my 
vow  of  chastity.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
privilege  of  reserving  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  not 
for  me  alone,  and  it  would  not  be  given  unless  others 
could  share  in  the  benefit. 

So  much  for  myself  and  my  history.  These  brief 
outlines  are  sufficient  to  give  my  Knights  a  clear  idea 
of  me,  and  it  will  be  again  remarked  that  none  of  it 
is  by  any  merit,  or  arranging  of  mine. 

One  thing  remains  to  be  explained.  This  is  my 
obligations  or  duties  to  my  Knights. 

Voluntarily,  men,  the  dignitaries  of  my  Church, 
have  loaded  me  with  confidence  and  with  favours, 
the  chief  of  which  is  the  guardianship  of  the  Body 
of  Christ  under  the  white  veil  of  the  Sacramental 
species.  Voluntarily,  men,  every  type  of  man,  has 
made  me  the  guardian  of  his  honour.  This  second 
mighty  privilege  conferred  upon  me  by  man  is, 
sweetly  and  mysteriously,  like  the  first.  It  means 
that  men  have  given  me  the  guardianship  of  their 
bodies  and  their  souls.  They  have  bound  themselves 
to  me  by  a  promise,  and  a  promise,  to  a  man  of 
honour,  is  sacred. 

On  my  side,  what  have  I  done  for  the  men  ?  I 
make  them  no  promise,  but  this  is  implied  in  the 
fact  that  I  accept  theirs  and  in  my  guardianship  of 
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them.  My  responsibility  towards  them  is  immeasur- 
ably greater  than  theirs  to  me.  The  keeper  of  a 
treasure  is  much  more  responsible  than  the  owner 
who  hands  it  over  to  him  for  custody.  The  virtue, 
too,  which  I  cherish  in  my  Knights  is  not  optional 
like  the  choice  of  voluntary  poverty  or  almsdeed  or 
any  other  good  work  which  we  are  left  free  to  do  or 
leave  alone.  It  is  the  subject  matter  of  two  of  God's 
commandments  which  must  be  kept  at  the  risk  of 
losing  one's  soul.  This  makes  my  responsibility  far 
greater  than  if  my  Crusade  were  simply  a  teetotal 
or  a  non -smoking  guild  only,  for  the  duration  of  the 
war.  If  men  break  their  word  to  me,  they  break  it 
to  God  and  they  break  His  Commandments. 

Well,  I  accept  my  responsibility  with  open  eyes. 
I  accept  it  as  if  it  rested  on  me  alone,  with  no  army 
of  prayerful  nuns  to  help  me,  and  the  nuns  are  now 
released  from  their  generous  voluntary  obligations. 
I  have  made  no  promise  actually  to  my  Knights, 
because  my  promise  is  to  God  Himself  :  that  I  will 
leave  no  weapon  untried,  not  even  the  lash,  to  bring 
each  Knight  safe  and  unstained  before  the  Great 
White  Throne.  If  one  is  lost,  I  feel  God  will  have 
a  right  to  demand  of  me,  "  Woman,  where  is  thy 
brother?" 


CHAPTER  XXX 

THE    BOOK    OF   THE   DEAD 

One  thing,  before  the  last  thing,  remains  to  be 
told  for  the  comfort  of  my  Knights.  This  was  not 
my  idea  either. 

A  schoolgirl,  after  reading  our  appeal,  wrote  to 
me  asking  to  have  the  names  of  her  three  brothers 
enshrined  in  the  little  chapel.  All  had  fallen  while 
fighting  for  England.  She  intended  me  to  enter  them 
in  the  olive-wood  book,  but  this,  of  course,  was 
impossible,  because  that  is  only  for  the  living.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  could  not  refuse  the  request  of  one 
so  innocent  and  so  sorrowful,  and  I  replied,  asking 
her  if  she  would  like  to  have  the  names  of  her  brothers 
placed,  with  her  own,  behind  the  altar.  I  offered  also 
to  have  Mass  said  for  them  all  if  she  cared  about  it. 
She  did  care,  so  this  was  done. 

Time  after  time,  the  same  request  reached  me  from 
all  parts.  Sometimes  a  widow  wrote  sending  her 
husband's  name,  till  at  last  it  became  evident  that 
I  must  have  a  Book  of  the  Dead.  So  I  got  one,  a  little 
black  book,  with  tiny  gold  stars  and  pale  violet  leaves, 
and  it  lives  hidden  behind  the  altar,  even  as  the  dead 
are  hidden  from  our  sight  behind  the  white  veil  of 
death.  Daily  prayers  are  offered  for  those  whose 
names  are  in  it,  and  when  a  new  name  is  sent  I  always 
offer  a  Mass  for  the  departed  soul  if  the  survivor 
wishes.  Not  one  is  a  Catholic  and  everyone  has 
gratefully  accepted. 
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Prayer  for  the  dead  is,  of  course,  an  essential  part 
of  our  faith,  but  it  never  would  have  occurred  to  me 
to  suggest  this  practice  to  outsiders,  lest  they  should 
misunderstand  and  think  we  despised  their  loved 
ones.  At  times,  I  have  found  that  Protestants 
resent  prayer  for  the  dead  as  implying  that  their  souls 
are  not  yet  in  heaven,  so  I  want  to  explain,  in  simple 
language,  what  we  believe  on  the  point. 

Well,  we  always  speak  of  them  as  "  the  holy  souls," 
and  we  pray  to  them  as  to  the  saints  of  God.  We 
believe  that  they  are  saved  and  are  only  paying  off 
the  debt  which  is  due  to  forgiven  sins  before  entering 
heaven  :  or  else  that  they  have  left  this  life  with  some 
slight  stains  still  upon  them  which  must  be  cleansed 
before  they  can  enter  the  awful  sanctity  of  heaven. 

Of  course.  Our  Blessed  Lord  atoned  for  our  sins  by 
His  Passion  and  Death,  but  some  co-operative  atone- 
ment from  the  sinner  is  essentially  a  part  of  salvation. 
It  would  be  unseemly  to  imagine  that,  for  instance,  a 
man  who  has  led  an  awful  life,  repenting  five  minutes 
before  his  death,  can  pass  straight  into  heaven  with- 
out any  preparation  or  any  punishment  or  expiation. 
The  man  himself  would  not  wish  it,  and  this  doctrine 
of  being  able  to  atone  for  sin  after  death  provides 
hope  for  the  very  worst  sinners.  We  need  never 
believe  that  any  soul  is  lost,  because  we  can  always 
believe  that  the  worst  soul  is  rescued  for  heaven  by 
Purgatory,  provided  that  he  dies  truly  contrite. 

I  remember  a  thing  which  was  once  said  to  my 
agnostic  father  by  one  of  our  old  Irish  Canons.  My 
father  was  profoundly  interested  in  Catholicism  but 
was  bothered  by  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment. 
He  shrank  from  thinking  that  the  majority  of  souls 
were  damned,  yet  he  could  not,  anyhow,  see  that  the 
majority  of  souls  could  possibly  be  saved,  as  fit  for 
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heaven.  The  Canon  was  most  comforting  upon  the 
subject.  He  explained  Purgatory  and  then  said  : 
"  Don't  worry  about  that  any  more,  my  dear  fellow. 
Of  course  we  must  teach  that  there  is  a  hell,  but  we 
take  jolly  good  care  to  make  it  practically  impossible 
for  anyone  ever  to  get  there. ''^ 

My  father  was  more  impressed  with  this  spirit  than 
with  anything  he  had  met  in  the  Church. 

This  is  one  side  of  prayer  for  the  dead — the  side 
from  which  we  help  them,  by  prayers  and  good  works, 
to  discharge  their  debt  to  God.  But  there  is  another 
and  an  exquisitely  beautiful  side,  which  is  this.  If 
our  dead  need  no  more  atonement  and  are  already  in 
heaven,  even  there  we  poor  mortals  on  earth  can  still 
be  in  touch  with  them,  and  all  our  lives  can  add  to 
their  accidental  happiness. 

Just  as  every  prayer  which  is  offered  for  a  certain 
soul  while  living  on  earth  can  gain  for  that  soul  a 
fresh  degree  of  grace,  so  every  prayer  offered  for  a 
soul  in  heaven  can  gain  for  that  soul  a  fresh  degree  of 
glory.  Every  degree  of  glory  is  an  inestimable 
happiness,  and  it  is  solid,  practical  comfort  to  think 
that  when  our  dear  ones  have  gone  before  us,  there 
is  still  even  more  that  we  can  do  for  them  than  when 
they  were  on  earth.  Any  suffrages  offered  for  a 
certain  dead  soul,  if  not  needed  in  expiation,  go  on 
to  add  to  its  further  state  of  glory. 

This  branch  of  the  work  for  my  Knights  is  a  great 
comfort  to  many,  and  of  course,  if  I  hear  of  the 
death  of  a  Knight,  his  name  has  R.I. P.  ("  requiescat 
in  pace  ")  entered  beside  it  in  the  olive-wood  book 
and  is  transferred  to  the  Book  of  the  Dead.  One  of 
my  Knights  has  written  me  a  most  beautiful  letter 
on  the  subject.  He  says  :  "  Your  White  Knight 
feels  very  travel-stained,  but  when  the  time  comes 
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for  you  to  transfer  his  name  from  the  one  bound  in 
oHve  wood  to  the  book  behind  your  altar,  by  God's 
grace  and  your  help,  he  will  doff  his  armour  as  he  has 
striven  to  keep  it  all  his  life,  still  shining." 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  any  name  may  be 
entered  in  this  book.  It  is  not  only  for  Knights 
and  Ladies.  Anyone,  of  any  denomination,  who 
craves  prayers  for  the  beloved  dead,  may  send  me 
names. 

The  names  of  very  few  Knights  have  been  added 
to  the  noble  dead.  It  is  extraordinary  how  they  have 
escaped  death.    I  can  only  trace  fifteen  so  far. 

But  many  other  names  are  there,  and,  to  me,  it  is 
the  most  pathetic  part  of  the  Crusade  Work. 

Never  would  it  be  possible  for  me  to  meet  all  the 
members  of  my  Order  in  this  world.  The  great 
meeting  will  be  hereafter. 

Still  less  would  it  be  possible  for  me  to  meet  my 
dead.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  I  do  not  even  know 
their  names  till  they  are  dead,  when  some  one 
sends  them  to  be  entered  in  the  Book.  Scarcely  any 
are  of  my  Communion,  and  a  certain  number  are 
suicides. 

These  are  the  most  intensely  pathetic,  and  I  want 
to  make  it  very  clear  that  I  never  refuse  to  pray  for 
any  soul  however  hardened  in  sin  it  may  have  seemed 
to  be  at  death.  Some  religious  bodies,  I  am  told, 
refuse  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  suicides.  But  we 
Catholics  are  not  allowed  to  believe  that  any  in- 
dividual is  damned.  We  may  not  judge  of  the  gravity 
of  sin,  and  we  may  not  limit  the  mercy  of  God.  The 
worst  cases  most  need  prayers.  I  do  not  do  this  in 
ordinary  cases,  but  in  the  case  of  suicides,  besides 
entering  them  in  the  Book,  I  get  a  special  Mass 
offered  for  the  individual  soul  and  I  also  award  it  to 
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a  Guardian,  usually  to  some  monk  who  takes  it  as 
his  special  charge. 

Well,  I  always  feel  that,  wonderful  though  will  be 
the  meeting  with  my  Knights,  the  most  wonderful 
will  be  the  greetings  from  my  poor,  outcast,  beloved, 
and  succoured  Dead. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

GENERAL   REVIEW   OF   THE   CRUSADE 

The  Crusade  has  been  a  Grand  Adventure  and  one 
long  pageant  of  The  Unexpected. 

At  first,  we  thought  it  would  be  limited  to  the  rank 
and  file.  Actually,  it  is  a  movement  for  the  classes 
rather  than  for  the  masses,  and  those  of  gentle  birth, 
men  and  women,  have  adopted  it  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  is  bewildering. 

To  say  that  the  ages  of  Chivalry  are  not  dead  and 
that  the  spirit  of  the  Round  Table  is  intensely  living 
does  not  convey  the  heroism  which  underlies  the 
movement.  It  is  far  more  difficult  to  be  chivalrous 
in  the  twentieth  century  than  it  was  in  the  Middle 
Ages  and  earlier  still. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  reasons  for  this 
statement,  which  is  self-evident.  One  cannot  help 
feeling  that  modern  chivalry  is  a  robust  plant,  indeed 
an  evergreen  and  an  immortelle,  and  I  think  the 
record  of  the  Knights  and  White  Ladies  is  an  extra- 
ordinary example  of  triumphant  victory  against  over- 
whelming odds.  As  it  has  been  with  England  as  a 
nation,  so  is  it  with  individuals.  Never  in  history 
has  there  been  such  a  war  or  such  a  victory  against 
overwhelming  odds.  Never  has  there  been  such  an 
epoch  of  rampant  and  universal  temptation. 

Yet  scarcely  any  of  the  men  and  women  who  have 
given   their   promise   have   been   faithless   and   the 
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original  cases  have  been  beyond  even  faint  descrip- 
tion. Vice  nowadays  is  a  fine  art  and  a  science.  In 
the  time  of  Arthur  it  was  a  crude  and  primitive  affair. 
If  the  stories  were  not  in  black  and  white,  they 
would  not  be  merely  incredible  but  inconceivable. 
Yet  the  very  worst  when  failing  in  other  ways,  when 
going  back  to  drink,  ceasing  to  frequent  the  Sacra- 
ments, turning  on  me  to  revile  me,  playing  the  fool 
in  every  direction,  have  never  once  broken  their  vow 
of  honour.  One  of  my  White  Ladies  lied,  defrauded, 
drugged,  drank,  slandered,  to  such  an  extent  that  she 
was  at  last  refused  absolution,  a  most  rare  and  drastic 
remedy.     Yet  even  she  kept  true  to  honour. 

Some  few  of  the  lesser  Knights  have  fallen  when  in 
great  stress.  Invariably,  they  have  written  at  once, 
asking  to  have  their  names  removed  from  the  book. 
Every  man  and  woman  does  this.  Their  honour  and 
honesty  leave  one  speechless.  Never  are  they  asked 
to  confess  if  they  have  fallen.  It  is  voluntary  even 
from  men  who  have  only  written  to  me  once  to  enrol. 
Never  once  has  such  a  letter  been  marked  private — 
and  I  may  add  that  only  in  one  case  did  I  remove  the 
name.  As  this  gentleman  ( ?),  an  Irish  Catholic, 
coupled  his  request  with  the  vilest  personal  abuse  of 
me,  I  judged  that  we  were  all  better  without  him. 
For  the  rest,  I  never  remove  a  name  unless  a  man  has 
persisted  in  sin  and  shows  no  sign  of  reform.  This 
has  only  happened  with  those  on  probation  whose 
names  were  on  loose  slips  between  the  pages  of  the 
book. 

I  have  expelled  several  Knights  for  causes  other 
than  a  breach  of  chastity,  but  even  these  expelled 
ones  have  not  failed  on  that  point.  It  seems  hard 
to  expel  them  for  anything  but  unfaithfulness  to  their 
vow,  but,  in  an  Order  of  Chivalry,  one  must  exact  a 
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certain  public  standard  of  living.  The  cases  I  have 
expelled  have  been  guilty  of  what  is  technically 
known  as  "  grave  public  scandal."  One  was  a  man 
who  attacked  my  fair  name  and  refused  me  repara- 
tion. Another  was  an  unparalleled  drunkard  who 
was  bringing  public  opprobrium  upon  his  Church  and 
the  Crusade.  To  such  I  give  many  warnings  and 
many  chances  of  reparation,  but  when  these  are  use- 
less, for  the  sake  of  my  decent  KJiights,  I  expel  them. 
No  Knight  would  tolerate  the  company  of  a  man  who 
attacks  my  fair  name,  nor  would  he  wish  to  see  our 
badge  on  a  sot  rolling  along  the  streets  at  closing  time. 

In  such  an  Order  as  ours,  there  are  duties  to  the 
Community  as  well  as  to  the  individual,  and  where 
an  individual  continues  to  be,  in  spite  of  repeated 
cautions,  a  danger  and  a  disgrace  to  the  Community, 
he  is  turned  out.  This  does  not  mean  that  I  do  not 
continue  to  strain  every  nerve  to  save  him.  I  do, 
and  I  should  reinstate  him  if,  after  a  period  of  pro- 
bation, he  deserved  it.  It  is  only  fair  to  mention  that 
in  every  case  except  two  where  a  Knight  has  lapsed, 
he  would  not  be  considered,  by  medical  men,  as 
mentally  normal. 

The  fact  that  the  Crusade  is  among  the  classes  has 
involved  a  much  greater  amount  of  work  than  could 
have  been  foreseen. 

Before  it  was  launched,  I  fondly  fancied  that,  when 
a  man  was  enrolled,  my  troubles  concerning  him  were 
over.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  w^ere  only  beginning. 
It  was  not  foreseen  that  hundreds  of  them  would 
correspond  regularly  with  me.  They  now  number 
some  3,450  Knights  and  about  800  Nuns,  White 
Ladies  and  Guardian  Ladies,  so  it  will  be  seen  that 
my  mail  is  no  jest.  Even  if  the  correspondence  with 
such  numbers  is  only  friendship,  it  is  a  tough  job, 
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but  seeing  that  almost  everyone  who  writes  to  me 
has  some  form  of  trouble — and  this  applies  in  many 
cases  to  the  Guardian  Ladies  also — it  helps  to  gauge 
the  work  involved. 

It  is  not,  either,  as  if  I  had  been  unoccupied  before 
launching  the  Crusade.  With  my  crippled  mother, 
my  literary  work,  my  chapel,  tired  visitors  and  my 
personal  correspondence,  my  life  was  not  exactly  a 
leisurely  one. 

For  one  thing,  in  dealing  with  the  vices  of  gentle- 
folk such  secrecy  is  necessary.  They  have  profes- 
sional reputations  to  be  remembered,  and  possibly 
public  and  even  national  work  which  would  be  in- 
volved if  any  scandal  crept  out.  This  means  a  tre- 
mendous strain  upon  the  recipient  of  their  confidences. 
She  must  not  only  be  the  soul  of  honour.  She  must 
never  make  a  mistake.  No  letter  must  ever  be  mis- 
laid. No  hint  must  leak  out  about  anyone  visiting 
here. 

One  work,  almost  the  chief,  is  efforts  to  heal 
breaches  between  wives  and  husbands.  In  many 
cases  it  is  necessary  to  write  daily  for  weeks  to  one 
individual.  One  week,  I  was  negotiating  by  request 
in  five  pending  divorce  cases.  It  is  amazing  how 
generous  human  nature  is.  Think  of  getting  letters 
saying,  "  My  wife  (or  my  husband)  is  going  to  divorce 
me.  Will  you  please  ask  her  (or  him)  not  to  ?  "  and 
then  of  having  to  write  as  a  total  stranger  to  the 
aggrieved  party.  Does  it  mean  wear  and  tear?  Yet 
not  one  such  has  ever  told  me  that  I  am  an  imperti- 
nent and  meddling  fool  or  advised  me  to  mind  my 
own  affairs. 

Another  branch  of  the  work  is  a  very  painful  and 
necessary  one.  It  concerns  the  cast-off  mistresses 
and  illegitimate  children  of  men  who  are  incorrigible. 
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These  come  under  my  care  from  all  sorts  of  round- 
about sources,  and  the  woman  enrols  as  a  White  Lady. 
She  is  invariably  of  humbler  position  than  the  man. 
I  find  that  a  certain  type  of  gentleman  ( ?)  goes  for 
a  woman  with  no  friends  of  influence,  no  money  and 
no  position.  She  dare  not  swear  the  child,  as  the 
working  woman  does,  for  fear  of  publicity,  which 
would  mean  loss  of  her  livelihood,  for  the  sum  gained 
on  a  paternity  order  does  not  even  keep  the  child, 
still  less  herself.  So  she  is  at  the  brute's  mercy  and 
dare  not  even  squeeze  him  by  other  legal  means  for  fear 
it  should  end  publicly,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that 
she  cannot  afford  money  for  legal  expenses.  For 
fear,  again,  of  publicity  she  dare  not  go  to  any  society 
for  the  protection  of  women.  Such  a  woman  is 
perfectly  helpless.  When  I  am  told  of  a  really 
genuine  case  of  this  description,  I  write  to  the  woman 
offering  to  befriend  her  and  the  child.  She  agrees 
thankfully,  and  I  then  get  myself  appointed  its  legal 
guardian.  This  gives  me  some  sort  of  moral  right  to 
go  for  the  scamp  of  the  father  without  involving  the 
mother's  name.  Isn't  it  a  fine  scheme  and  isn't  it 
fun  to  be  me?  Can  you,  who  know  me  well,  just 
picture  that  man's  feelings  when  he  is  informed,  one 
fine  morning,  that  I  am  now  the  child's  guardian, 
and  if  payment  with  arrears  are  not  at  once  forth- 
coming, proceedings  will  be  taken  against  him  ?  He 
always  has  some  sort  of  a  reputation  which  won't 
bear  tampering  with,  and  he  knows  that  I  have  none. 
He  is  by  no  means  keen  to  go  into  Court,  even  in  an 
effort  to  disprove  paternity,  and  he  knows  that  there 
is  nothing  which  I  want  more  than  to  get  him  in 
there,  pack  the  Court  with  reporters  and  make  him 
a  public  byword.  So  he  gives  in  without  striking  a 
blow  and   payments  become  regular.     Of  course  a 
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woman  in  my  unassailable  position  can  do  more  than 
one  who  is  entirely  confined  to  legal  limits.  What  is 
Law  to  any  properly  constituted  woman  ?  If  I 
consider  that  the  legal  dole  is  insufficient  to  maintain 
the  child  and  that  the  man  can  afford  more,  I  start 
a  little  charitable  blackmailing.  I  demand  increased 
payment  under  a  threat  of  exposing  him  to  his 
employers.  He  knows  that  I  am  impervious  to 
return  threats  of  action  for  libel,  to  which  type  of 
threat  I  am  now  serenely  accustomed.  He  knows 
that  what  I  say  I  shall  do — on  the  time  limit  indi- 
cated. I  am  never  unpunctual.  So  again  he  wisely 
gives  in.  And  can  you  imagine  what  it  is  to  that 
woman  to  see  him  at  last  lashed  to  blood  as  he  de- 
serves to  be?  I  can.  Yes,  it's  fun  to  be  me,  but  it 
all  takes  time,  and  strength  and  money. 

One  ghastly  case  I  engineered  was  that  of  an  un- 
discharged bankrupt.  If  you  want  trouble,  try  that. 
It  is  a  peculiarly  depressing  form  of  evil  because  the 
poor  wretch  can't  get  work.  His  signature  isn't  legal 
and  he  can't  sign  an  agreement  of  any  kind.  This 
case  was  penniless,  out  of  work  and  hopeless.  He 
had  to  be  kept  for  two  months  before  I  could  bring 
the  case  before  the  Court  for  discharge.  Then  there 
were  all  the  Court  fees.  Then  the  dividend  had  to  be 
brought  up  to  a  certain  sum  in  the  pound  to  enable 
the  Judge  to  discharge  him.  All  this  money  I  had 
to  beg  from  generous  brother  Knights  and  Ladies. 
Such  a  case  is  almost  one  strong  person's  work.  And 
it  must  always  be  remembered  that  every  case  is 
engineered  entirely  by  correspondence  alone,  by  me 
alone,  and  from  one  fixed  spot  alone — Venton.  I 
am  not  like  a  society  with  agents  everywhere.  What- 
ever part  of  the  world  the  trouble  may  be  situated  in, 
it  is  coped  with  from  Venton. 
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Another  interesting  form  of  work  is  the  Knights 
who  have  literary  yearnings  to  be  fostered  or  de- 
stroyed, as  the  case  may  be. 

One  of  my  young  Knights  this  summer  dehvered 
himself  of  a  brilliant  book.  I  was  honoured  by  being 
permitted  to  give  sympathy  and  also  by  reading  the 
work  in  typescript.  Then,  I  introduced  it  to  my  own 
publisher  who  accepted  it  eight  days  after  its  com- 
pletion, and  it  is  proving  a  great  success  even  in  this 
unfavourable  season  for  book  publishing;  but  when 
a  dear  lady  wrote  asking  me  if  I  had  ever  heard  of 
it,  and  offering  to  send  me  a  copy,  I  felt  that  it  is 
sometimes  an  unjust  world. 

Another  branch  of  my  work  is  the  preparation  of 
converts  for  the  Sacraments.  The  Crusade  has 
resulted  in  many  conversions  among  intellectual 
people.  Those  of  our  class  are  much  more  godless 
than  the  working  class,  just  as  they  are  immeasurably 
more  immoral,  and  I  never  mention  religion  till  they 
attack  me  and  ask  if  I  can  help  them  to  it.  Those 
who  decide  to  come  in  and  who  are  considered  fit, 
naturally  like,  if  possible,  to  be  baptised  here. 

Between  February  and  June  this  year  I  have 
entirely  prepared  four  intellectual  adults  for  Baptism 
and  First  Communion.  This  means  roughly  a  daily 
instruction  for  two  months  besides  all  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  ceremonies.  These  involve  the  procur- 
ing of  special  faculties  from  the  bishop,  the  filling  in 
of  forms,  the  promise  to  be  the  one  "  responsible  for 
the  new  convert  "  after  Baptism,  which  is  worse  than 
standing  for  a  child  because  an  adult  may  carry  on 
anyhow  and  cause  one  no  end  of  worry. 

Then  there  is  much  correspondence  with  and  for 
the  catechumens  in  other  parts. 

There  is   sometimes   a  lot  of  work  and   expense 
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involved  in  being  an  unprotected  woman.  Usually, 
one  scores  all  along  the  line  in  going  through  life 
as  a  lonely  woman  because  men  instinctively  con- 
stitute themselves  as  one's  protector.  Now  and  then, 
however,  one  meets  with  the  type  who  takes  advan- 
tage of  one's  defencelessness  and  then  there  is  nothing 
for  it  but  the  law.  Of  course  there  is  any  amount 
of  silly  gossip  about  me  all  over  the  country,  and  of 
that  one  takes  no  notice.  One  rumour  had  it  that 
after  a  certain  soldier  came  to  me  for  consolation  in 
trouble,  I  wrote  him,  unasked,  thirteen  letters  and  then 
sent  in  a  bill  for  thirteen  guineas.  My  amazement 
at  this  ingenious  story  was  tempered  with  admir- 
ation, almost  with  envy.  If  I  received  one  penny, 
not  one  guinea,  for  every  letter  I  write  I  should  be  a 
much  richer  woman.  I  passed  along  that  yarn  to 
the  gentleman  in  question,  who  wrote  a  furious  denial, 
and  asked  me  to  show  it  to  the  slanderer,  which  I  did. 

Swarms  of  people  say  they  know  me  intimately 
whose  names  I  have  never  even  heard.  Some  have 
even  been  to  tea  with  me — though  I  never  take  tea 
or  give  it. 

One  hotel  this  summer  stated  that  I  had  got  con- 
sumption, and  a  kind  friend  of  the  Rainbow  Maker's 
called,  concerned,  to  inquire.  I  replied  that  it  is 
quite  true,  and  if  he  or  anyone  else  would  watch  my 
dietary  for  a  week  and  see  me  devouring  all  the 
Rainbow  Maker's  rations  besides  my  own,  they  would 
understand  the  form  of  consumption  that  I  keep. 

A  London  doctor  friend  on  holiday  on  the  moor, 
heard,  in  another  hotel,  that  one  of  the  valves  of 
my  heart  is  hanging  on  a  thread.  Being  profession- 
ally thrilled  by  the  rumour  of  this  unique  distemper, 
he  rode  over  to  inquire  and  I  promptly  settled  that 
matter  by  telling  him  that  I  haven't  got  a  heart. 
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Some  of  the  rumours,  however,  are  vicious,  and 
there  was  one  most  malignant  one  which  I  had  to  refer 
to  my  lawyers  whom  I  have  never  seen  so  roused  by 
anything.  In  my  opinion  a  good  lawyer  exists  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  prevent  people  going  to  law,  but 
he  went  for  that  slanderer,  tooth  and  nail,  and  pro- 
duced a  written  apology  and  withdrawal  of  the  state- 
ment which  entitled  me  to  sue  for  costs,  though  I 
didn't. 

Two  other  grave  cases  I  settled  privately  myself. 
The  calumniators  were  a  Church  of  England  clergy- 
man and  a  Catholic  priest  respectively,  and  both 
apologised  to  me  in  writing.  Such  men  are  easily 
dealt  with,  as  one  only  has  to  tell  their  bishop  to  get 
things  made  uncomfortably  hot,  but  I  never  do  this 
without  giving  them  a  chance  first. 

Now  a  word  as  to  the  financial  position  of  the 
Crusade. 

Here,  again,  everything  falls  on  one  woman,  and 
the  expenses  are  very  heavy. 

I  don't  mean  such  cases  as  the  bankruptcy  one 
or  the  guardianship  of  other  people's  children,  or 
doctors'  bills  when  I  am  worked  to  exhaustion,  or  the 
protecting  of  my  fair  name  from  slander.  By  the 
way,  my  fair  name  is  nothing  to  me.  I  protect  it 
because  it  is  all  the  world  to  many  of  my  Knights 
and  Ladies. 

I  mean  that  the  actual  out-of-pocket  daily  expenses 
are  heavy.  It  is  amazing  what  it  costs  in  all  sorts  of 
unexpected  ways.  For  instance,  for  two  winters  it 
was  necessary  for  me  to  rise  at  six  in  order  to  get 
through  the  work,  and  it  is  surprising  what  the  extra 
coal  and  oil  cost  in  war-time. 

Then,  extra  service  has  been  necessary  when  pro- 
curable, to  give  me  more  time  for  writing  and  visitors. 
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When  not  procurable,  I  have  gone  on  till  I  broke 
down,  and  then  came  the  doctor  with  his  expenses. 

I  counted  up  my  penny  stamps  every  day  for  a  week 
during  the  early  and  less  strenuous  days  of  the  Crusade 
before  that  time  when  the  postage  was  raised  to  l|d. 
I  found  that  my  penny  stamps  alone  were  a  pound 
a  week.  This  was  without  halfpenny  stamps,  or 
parcels  or  telegrams  or  stationery  or  printing  or 
salaries,  etc. 

The  total  depressed  me  so  badly  that  I  have  never 
dared  to  count  since.  I  would  rather  not  know  the 
worst.  There  are  no  subscriptions  for  the  Crusade. 
Many  of  them  are  most  generous  in  sending  voluntary 
donations,  and  I  have  got  through  quite  bravely  as 
far  as  I  know,  but  I  have  nothing,  no  basis,  however 
small,  to  count  on.  I  had  one  subscriber  who  gave 
£100,  which  he  promised  annually,  and  it  was  a  vast 
weight  off  my  mind,  but  for  some  reason  which  he 
has  not  condescended  to  explain  he  has  dropped  it 
without  even  notifying  me  that  he  meant  to  break 
his  word. 

Quite  the  worst  part  of  the  work  has  been  the 
financial  anxiety.  It  has  been  a  big  movement  to 
finance  when  one  is  only  a  lonely  woman,  and  I  can 
quite  understand  that  men  feel  diffident  about  offering 
money  to  an  individual.  It  is  so  different  to  sending 
a  cheque  to  a  cold-blooded  society. 

Three  times  I  have  been  starved  into  asking  for  help, 
a  thing  I  shall  never  do  again.  I  would  rather  go 
bankrupt.  When  I  was  utterly  broken  down  with 
the  financial  burden,  I  appealed  for  help  to  a  Knight, 
one  on  whom  I  had  the  most  claim  and  one  who  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  egging  me  on  to  start  the 
Crusade.  I  told  him  the  position,  explaining  that  I 
would  not  take  a  subscription  from  him  even  if  he 
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offered  it,  but  could  he  write  a  dozen  letters  on  my 
behalf  to  a  dozen  rich  Knights  for  a  small  annual 
subscription  as  a  basis  ? 

Then  with  the  stray  donations,  sale  of  badges  and 
Crusade  pictures  I  should  have  done  well.  I  waited 
an  endless  week  and,  receiving  no  reply,  wrote  to  know 
if  he  had  received  my  letter.  He  replied  that  he  had, 
but  there  was  no  answer  ! 

Two  other  Knights  then  gave  me  two  generous 
donations,  and  shortly  afterwards,  came  the  annual 
subscription  I  have  mentioned  which  dropped  after 
two  quarters  without  notification.  One  Kjiight  most 
generously  offers  to  take  on  this  lapse  himself,  but 
as  he  has  already  given  largely,  I  cannot  bear  the 
thought  that  so  much  should  fall  on  one.  People  are 
most  kind  by  helping  in  all  sorts  of  expense-saving 
ways.  For  instance,  scores  send  stamped  envelopes 
for  reply.  Many  send  stamps  at  intervals.  And  the 
Knights  send  me  exquisite  presents  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  rich,  rare,  costly  things  for  my  own  personal 
use.  And  I  have  also  got,  expense  free,  my  beautiful 
enlarged  chapel.  Still,  ungracious  though  it  sounds 
to  say,  these  lovely  gifts  do  not  help  the  money  which 
pours  out  weekly  in  a  steady  stream,  and  after  the 
two  experiences  related  I  have  grown  unnerved. 
There  is  the  future  to  consider :  old  age,  failing 
health,  heavy  repairs  to  property,  decreased  sales  of 
books  and  other  factors.  I  do  not  feel  justified  in 
continuing  to  run  such  financial  risks,  even  if  my 
nerve  would  allow,  which  it  no  longer  will. 

I  do  hope  that  I  have  seemed  neither  boastful  nor 
complaining  in  this  chapter.  There  has  been  such  an 
outcry  when  I  announced  my  intention  of  curtailing 
the  Crusade  that  I  feel  a  public  explanation  of  my 
reasons  is  due,  especially  to  members  of  my  Order. 
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I  have  given  time,  strength,  health,  money,  leisure, 
privacy  to  the  work.  I  have  at  times  risked  even  my 
own  personal  safety  and  my  reputation.  I  have 
grudged  nothing,  and  I  still  grudge  nothing,  but  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  is  not  possible  for  one  woman  to 
do  more  than  I  am  now  doing.  I  will  do  all  I  can  in 
every  way  for  my  Kjiights  and  Ladies  to  the  end  of 
my  life.  But  I  cannot  take  new  members,  except  a 
few  very  special  cases.  As  fully  two-thirds  of  my 
Knights  have  pasts  as  blameless  as  my  own,  I  want 
to  limit  new  members  of  this  type  now  that  the  special 
dangers  of  war  are  over,  especially  as  a  new  work 
will  arise  for  the  old  members  of  this  kind  in  the  care 
of  those  who  are  going  in  for  Orders. 

Once  more  I  hope  I  have  not  seemed  dissatisfied  or 
painted  the  shadows  too  darkly.  If  so,  remember  the 
motto  on  the  Devon  ware,  "  Life  has  many  shadows, 
but  'tis  the  sunshine  makes  them." 

Life's  sunshine  for  me  is  so  very  brilliant  that,  like 
all  briUiant  light,  it  makes  unusually  black  shadows. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

THE  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  OF  THE  CRUSADE 

In  my  first  appeal  to  men  I  said,  "  I  know  well  of 
what  nobility  men  are  capable.  Among  other  things, 
I  know  that  no  true  man  ever  breaks  his  word  to  a 
woman." 

I  thank  you,  Knights,  for  proving  me  right.  I 
thank  you  for  the  way  you  have  held  honour  in  the 
face  of  such  hideous  odds. 

As  I  have  previously  stated  the  record  is  staggering. 

Lately  I  have  been  re-reading  The  Idylls  of  the  King 
and  mourning  over  the  utter  failure  of  poor  Arthur's 
Round  Table.  What  sadder  tragedies  have  ever  been 
written  than  "The  Last  Tournament,"  "Guinevere," 
and  *'  The  Passing  of  Arthur"  ?  All  failure,  as  the 
dying  King  says — 

"  And  all  whereon  I  leaned  in  wife  and  friend 
Is  traitor  to  my  peace,  and  all  my  realm 
Reels  back  into  the  beast,  and  is  no  more." 

It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  blameless  King  that  it 
all  failed.  It  was  the  fault  of  his  treacherous  wife, 
the  Queen. 

"  And  all  this  throve  before  I  wedded  thee." 

"  The  children  born  of  thee  are  sword  and  fire, 
Red  ruin,  and  the  breaking  up  of  laws." 

The  corruption  began  with  the  Queen  and  spread 
till  all  the  Round  Table  was  a  whited  sepulchre, 
rotten  at  the  core. 
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Towards  the  end,  Sir  Pelleas  asks  Percivale  : 

"  '  Is  the  Queen  false  ?  '  and  Percivale  was  mute, 
'  Have  any  of  our  Round  Table  held  their  vows  ?  ' 
And  Percivale  made  answer  not  a  word." 

Such  a  kingdom  cannot  stand  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, our  Order,  while  we  remain  true  to  honour, 
cannot  fall. 

We  have  been  true  to  each  other.  No  adulterous 
woman  has  played  you  false,  my  Knights.  I  have 
been  true  to  honour  and  to  you.  You  have  been 
true  to  honour  and  to  me.  Therefore,  our  sway  is 
boundless. 

You  have  used  the  graces  won  for  you  by  the  prayers 
of  white  women  and  you  have  conquered. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Order  has  been  no  small  factor 
in  our  national  victory.  If  Almighty  God  was  willing 
to  show  such  wonderful  mercy  for  the  sake  of  only  ten 
just  men,  what  must  you  be  to  Him,  you  who  have 
resisted  temptation  in  stress  never  hitherto  paralleled  ? 
I  am  not  aware  of  the  numbers  of  Arthur's  Knights 
or  if  this  is  anywhere  recorded.  I  fancy  that  our 
numbers  are  greater  and  we  must  be  a  leaven  which 
influences  the  world.  First,  the  circle  in  which  we 
move  and  then  the  larger  circles  outside  our  ken. 

I  want  to  say  words  of  special  comfort  to  those 
Knights  who  have  fallen  only  to  rise  again  at  once 
and  fight  on.  I  beg  you  not  to  be  discouraged,  never 
to  feel  that  you  deserve  no  part  with  the  rest. 
Remember  Sir  Balin  who  had  been  a  failure. 
Remember  Arthur's  greeting — 

"  *  Rise,  my  true  Knight.     As  children  learn,  be  thou. 
Wiser  for  falling  !     Walk  with  me  and  move 
To  music  with  thine  Order  and  the  King. 
Thy  chair,  a  grief  to  all  the  brethren,  stands 
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Vacant,  but  thou  retake  it,  mine  again  ! ' 
Thereafter,  when  Sir  Balin  entered  hall, 
The  Lost  one  Found  was  greeted  as  in  Heaven 
With  joy  that  blazed  itself  in  woodland  wealth 
Of  leaf,  and  gayest  garlandage  of  flowers. 
Along  the  walls  and  down  the  board ;  they  sat. 
And  cup  clashed  Cl^p." 

Never  lose  heart.  Keep  that  beautiful  passage 
before  your  eyes. 

Now  that  war  is  over  there  is  danger  of  reaction 
and  of  becoming  earthy.  Now  that  you  have  ceased 
to  do  heroic  deeds  it  is  not  easy  to  remain  heroes. 
It  was  easy  to  be  heroic  when  you  were  living  from 
breath  to  breath.  It  will  not  be  easy  in  the  common 
circumstances  of  everyday  life. 

But  here  is  the  opportunity  for  the  highest  heroism, 

and  I  look  to  you  to  rise  to  those  heights.     I  want  you 

to  be 

"  The  flower  of  men. 
To  serve  as  model  for  the  mighty  world. 
And  be  the  fair  begimiing  of  a  time." 

We  have  got  to  make  not  only  a  new  empire  but  a 

new  world,  else  has  war  and  all  the  sacrifice  been  in 

vain.     It  must  be  done  on  a  scale  never  conceived 

in   Arthur's   day.     But   my   Knights   are   scattered 

throughout  the  English-speaking  world,   and   every 

individual  should  be  an  inspiration  wherever  his  life's 

work  may  be.     The  men  are  in  America,   Canada, 

New  Zealand,  Africa,   India,  the  West  Indies    and 

Australia.     Creeds,  race,  politics  may  differ,  but  the 

ideal  of  Arthur  for  his  knights  can  surely  be  carried 

out. 

"  To  break  the  heathen  and  uphold  the  Christ. 
To  ride  abroad  redressing  human  wrongs, 
To  speak  no  slander,  no,  nor  hsten  to  it, 
To  honour  his  own  word  as  if  his  God's." 
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Every  man  can  do  these  things  in  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree.  You  all  mix  with  unbelievers.  You 
all  know  of  some  fellow-creature  in  trouble.  You  all 
hear  slander  and  evil  conversation.  You  can  all 
honour  self  and  your  word  of  honour. 

Finally,  please  keep  touch  with  me.  Write  to  me 
as  usual.  Tell  me  your  troubles,  your  joys,  your 
failures.  Tell  me  of  anyone  whom  I  can  help  in  any 
way.  I  want  my  Guardian  Ladies  and  the  Sisters  all 
to  do  this.  Never  fear  to  write  or  to  appeal.  My 
main  reason  for  narrowing  down  the  Crusade  is  that 
I  may  not  drift  away  from  one  of  you  nor  you  from 
me.  Your  numbers  now  are  within  my  power  to 
hold. 

For  the  remainder  of  my  life,  I  want  to  be  more  to 
each  one  of  you  than  I  have  been  yet. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

THE   GREAT  HEREAFTER 

I  HAVE  striven  to  comfort  my  Knights  in  their  every 
sorrow,  to  heal  their  every  wound,  and  to  care  for  them 
even  after  they  are  dead.  One  last  thing  remains — 
to  show  them  how  I  will  care  for  them  after  I  am 
dead. 

The  thought  of  my  death  troubles  some  of  them 
sorely.  They  ask  who  will  write  to  them,  who  will 
understand  and  help  them,  who  will  enter  their  names 
in  the  olive-wood  book,  who  will  keep  the  lamp  burn- 
ing in  the  chapel,  and  who  will  be  always  there  to 
greet  them  when  they  pilgrimage  to  the  white  sanc- 
tuary among  the  Dartmoor  Hills  ? 

I  want  to  leave  behind  me  comfort  for  every 
struggling  and  desolate  soul.  If  God  cares  for  my 
chapel.  He  will  raise  up  some  one  to  tend  it,  and,  in 
any  case,  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  always 
be  there.  In  fact,  there  is  every  reason  why  I 
should. 

We  are  too  apt  to  imagine  heaven  as  a  very  remote 
spot.  But  heaven  is  a  state  rather  than  a  place, 
and  it  has  never  been  located.  God  is  everywhere 
and  His  presence  makes  heaven.  The  angels  are 
everywhere  and  certainly  the  angels  cannot  leave 
heaven.  Heaven  really  is  at  our  elbow,  veiled  from 
us  only  by  the  veil  of  the  flesh. 

The  Spaniards   have  a   beautiful    tradition   that 
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wherever  Mass  has  been  offered,  God  puts  an  angel  on 
that  sj)ot  to  adore  Him  from  it  till  earth  passes.  If 
so,  what  is  more  likely  than  that  He  will  let  me  be  the 
guardian  spirit  of  my  o^vn  chapel  ?  If  I  have  tended 
it  from  its  very  beginning,  shall  I  be  less  favoured 
when  I  am  dead,  and  shall  I  not  be  there  to  bless 
every  pilgrim  who  visits  it  ? 

Heaven  does  not  change  our  nature.  It  develops 
it.  My  life  and  work  will  still  go  on,  but  without 
the  material  signs  and  intercourse  of  the  body.  I 
will  still  plant  lilies  at  Venton,  heavenly  lilies  of 
chastity  which  will  never  fade  and  die,  and  I  will  be 
present,  in  my  chapel,  whenever  the  Chalice  is  lifted 
containing  the  Red  Rose  of  the  Precious  Blood. 

O  ye  of  little  faith,  how  can  you  doubt  it  ?  Does 
not  my  whole  life  and  the  founding  of  your  Crusade 
show,  everywhere,  the  tender  care  and  forethought 
of  Our  Blessed  Lord  ?  Why  should  He  love  me  less 
when  my  soul  enters  heaven  ?  Rather,  will  He  not 
love  me  more  when  I  am  freed  for  ever  from  sins  and 
imperfections  ? 

If  I  can  pray  for  you  now,  much  more  shall  I  then, 
when  my  whole  life  will  be  nothing  but  prayer.  If  I 
can  even  now  speak  or  write  things  which  lift  you 
up  from  the  abyss,  as  a  disembodied  spirit  I  shall 
be  able  to  flash  to  your  aid,  right  across  the  world, 
quicker  than  a  ray  of  light.  Is  the  soul  of  man  more 
circumscribed,  more  fettered  than  the  inanimate 
waves  of  ether  which  travel  countless  miles  in  a 
minute  ? 

Whenever  you  send  to  me  from  your  perishing 
soul,  the  S.O.S.  signal,  I  will  come  at  once.  But  you, 
on  your  side,  must  try  to  live  so  as  to  hold  spiritual 
communication  with  me.  Sometimes  we  complain 
that  we  receive  no  light  or  comfort  or  evidence  of 
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eternal  life  from  the  next  world.  This  is  largely  our 
own  fault.  Waves  of  grace  are  always  travelling 
from  heaven  to  earth,  but  if  our  souls  are  gross  and 
sinful,  we  cannot  perceive  or  receive  them.  The 
waves  of  ether  travel  continually  across  the  oceans, 
but  only  those  ships  can  receive  and  understand  them 
which  are  fitted  with  the  necessary  apparatus. 
Remember  Tennyson — 


How  pure  at  heart  and  sound  in  head, 

With  what  divine  affections  bold 

Should  be  the  maia  whose  thought  would  hold 
An  hour's  communion  with  the  dead. 

In  vain  shalt  thou,  or  any,  call 
The  spirits  from  their  golden  day. 
Except,  like  them,  thou  too  canst  say, 

My  spirit  is  at  peace  with  all. 

But  when  the  heart  is  full  of  din. 
And  doubt  beside  the  portal  waits, 
They  can  but  listen  at  the  gates, 

And  hear  the  household  jar  within." 


I  will  be  with  you,  dear  Knights,  when  you  call 
me,  but  it  will  rest  with  you  whether  I  can  enter  or 
whether  I  must  stand,  helpless,  at  the  gate. 

If,  while  on  earth,  I  can  get  for  you  the  ceaseless 
prayers  of  the  white  nuns,  how  much  more,  when  I 
am  in  heaven,  shall  I  be  able  to  petition  the  saints 
and  the  whole  heavenly  court  for  you  ! 

If  I  can  now  kneel  before  the  white  altar  on  the 
moor,  then  I  shall  j^rostrate  before  the  White  Throne 
and  plead  for  you. 

If  I  can  now  write  your  names  in  the  book  of  olive 
wood,  then  I  shall  implore  God  Himself  to  write  your 
names  in  His  own  Book  of  Life. 

I  have  never  failed  you  while  on  earth.     Still  less 
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will  I  fail  you  from  heaven.  The  victory  is  yours 
if  you  choose  to  take  it,  and  once  more  I  beseech 
you  so  to  live  as  to  keep  tryst  with  me  in  heaven, 
where  the  King  of  kings  Himself  will  confirm  your 
Knighthood  for  ever. 


THE    END 
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MY  LADY  OF  THE  MOOR 

By  JOHN   OXENHAM 
Pplce  6s.  net. 

T.P.'s  Weekly. — "  In  some  respects  Beatrice  is  the  noblest 
character  of  all  the  many  heroines  Mr.  Oxenham  lias  given  us." 

Methodist  Times. — "  It  has  a  fascination  which  commences  with 
the  first  page  and  continues  to  the  last.  The  book  is  full  of  beauti- 
ful thoughts  and  kindly  deeds,  and  will  rank  among  John  Oxenham's 
most  attractive  stories." 

Land  and  Water. — "  The  book  is  clean  and  fresh  as  the  moor- 
land itself,  and  its  utter  sincerity,  redeeming  it  from  any  suspicion 
of  sentimentality,  is  impressive." 

Church  Family  Newspaper. — "As  sweet  and  pure  as  the  clear 
air  of  Dartmoor  which  figures  so  prominently  in  this  sad  but 
uplifting  story." 

Daily  Nezvs. — "  The  record  of '  a  gr«at  white  friendship  '  shows 
the  conversion  of  a  revengeful  convict,  whilst  making  us  familiar 
with  the  personality  of  '  my  lady  '  and  her  uplifting  creed  '  God 
never  forgets  and  never  neglects.  He  is  very  wonderful,  and  such 
a  gentleman.'" 

The  Scotsman. — "Dartmoor  has  seldom  if  ever  been  more 
happily  turned  to  the  purposes  of  literary  effect  than  in  this  new 
novel  of  Mr.  John  Oxenham's." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "There  are  two  kinds  of  novel  readers  : 
those  who  read  for  the  sake  of  the  story  and  those  who  prefer  to 
watch  the  principles  which  a  writer  is  consciously  or  unconsciously 
inculcating.  Both  categories  will  find  this  book  worth  their  while. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Oxenham  has  few  equals  at  hitting  two  nails  on  the  head 
with  one  blow." 

Daily  Graphic. — "Noel  Daunt's  history  discloses  the  influence 
which  a  holy  life  may  exercise  upon  an  evil  nature  ;  how,  in  fact,  a 
would-be  murderer  and  convict  may  be  transformed  into  '  truest  of 
lovers  and  a  very  gallant  Christian  gentleman.'  " 

Sunday  Times. — "A  sweet  and  gracious  woman  given  to  prayer 
and  eager  to  help  and  to  save  souls  in  trouble." 

Irish  Independent. — "Written  in  a  calm,  religious,  reverent  way 
that  admirably  prepares  the  reader  to  meet  that  mysterious  woman 
— one  of  the  sweetest  characters  in  modern  fiction.  In  the  dim 
silence  and  peaceful  sanctuary  of  the  eternal  moor  is  met  the  won- 
derful lady  whose  influence  for  good  permeates  the  whole  story." 

Catholic  Times. — "Does  anything  matter  save  the  fact  that  the 
book  is  a  strong,  direct  and  gripping  story  told  with  eloquence  and 
fervour,  dithyrambically  hymning  a  unique  and  gracious  personality, 
and  giving  a  message  as  to  the  power  and  beauty  of  faith  and 
prayer? " 

Western  Daily  Mercury. — "  It  needs  no  spice  of  mystery  con- 
cerning its  genesis  to  help  its  popularity.  It  is  good  enough  on  its 
own  merits  as  a  powerfully  written  novel — to  buy,  to  read,  and  to 
keep.  ...  It  is  Beatrice  the  gracious,  tender-hearted,  open-handed 
lady  of  the  moor  who  gives  the  book  its  peculiar  distinction." 

Liverpool  Courier. — "A  finely  capable  piece  of  work.  ...  It 
may  justly  be  said  that  the  book  holds  not  a  single  dull  page.  But 
neither  the  tale  itself  nor  the  manner  of  the  telling  is  responsible  for 
a  tithe  of  the  interest  which  must  be  aroused  by  the  work  in  the 
minds  of  readers  acquainted  with  present-day  fiction.  For  in  this 
book  truth  and  fiction  are  mingled  with  great  audacity." 

The  Universe. — "A  truly  beautiful  woman,  with  beauty  both  of 
soul  and  body,  as  lovable,  as  pure,  as  attractive  a  woman  as  fiction 
has  produced  for  many  a  long  day.  .  .  .  One  is  grateful  that  such 
books  can  still  be  written,  and  that  there  are  such  men  as  John 
Oxenham  to  write  them.'' 
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